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Dear children, 


‘Art of any kind, is the expression of the love of beauty in 
the soul of man. The greater pporks of art famed throughout 
the world and revered grontgh the ages, are therefore the pride 
‘and glory of man 
yey bare our lives would Be ifthe world were not stenr 
uuith the work of the inspired rs Peery time we gaze UPON 0 
beautiful painting, OF raceful siatue, OF 2 fe building, our 
|. hearts are moved ROWEEr Feantly by a sense Of Deou As we 
st great works of art We find that happiness oF sorrow 
yy someone who-hod the power to speak it 
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Just 


Now start...... 


1) Who was considered to be 
the chief of the Gods in 
a. Indian b, Roman c. Greek 
d. Norse mythology? 

2) Who, according to Greek 
legend, stole fire from the 
Gods to give to men? 

3) Which sailor had water every 
where... yet not a drop to 
drink? 

4) Into which river did the Pied 
Piper charm the rats from 
Hamelin? 

5) Which Greek King’s touch 
caused everything to turn into 
gold? 

6) What did the Queen of Hearts 
cook? 

7) Which is the largest organ in 
the body? 

8) What is the name of the main 
artery leaving the heart? 

9) Which general gave his name 
to boots? 

10) Who had to shoot an apple 
off his son’s head? 

11) Who said “I came, I saw, I 
conquered”? 

12) Who said “We are not 
amused?" 

13) What is the collective name 


‘Sharpen your wits and your tee 


used to describe a gathering 
of crows? 

14) What is the name of the inner 
shell of oysters often used for 
decoration? 

15) What is the name of Richie 
Rich's stately butler? 

16) Which nanny said “a spoonful 
of sugar makes the medicine 
go down?” 

17) Who followed a white rabbit 
‘underground for adventure? 

18) What is the name of the dog 
in Peter Pan? 

19) Where were the famous 
Hanging Gardens? 

20) Where was the giant statu e 
known as the Colossus 
placed? 

21) Who went with Dorothy to 
find the Wizard of Oz? 

22) Who went to sea in a pea- 
green boat? 

23) Is the Tropic of Cancer North 
or South of the Equator? 

24) The brightest star in the sky is 
sometimes called the “dog 








star.” What i its proper name? 

25) What is the name given to a 
person who continually 
imagines he is il? 

26) What were the first postage 
stamps called? 

27) Who painted 
Supper?” 

28) Who built the Rashtrapati 
Bhavan in New Delhi? 

29) Whose face “launched a 
thousand ships?" 

30) Which queen was bitten by 
an asp and died of it? 

31) Name the two school boy 
heroes whose adventure were 
described by : A. Richamal 
Crompton, b, RK. Narayan. 

32) Who wrote “The Water 
Babies"? 

33) The birthday of the Bard is 
celebrated on April 23. By 
what other name is he 
known? 

34) George Bemard Shaw wrote 
“Pygmalion” which was made 
into a musical film called...? 

35) Name the little boy and the 
lovable bear created by 
AAMilne 


“The Last 


36) When Dr. Jekyll assumed an- 
other personality what was his 
other name? 

37) Who wrote a) Treasure Island 
b) Coral Island? 

38) Who always “waited for some: 
thing to turn up"? 

39) Are turtles mammals, fish, or 
reptiles? 

40) Where are the eyes of a snail 
located? 

41) Diamonds, graphite and char: 
coal have one thing in com 
mon, What is it? 

42) What is “foo!’s gold"? 


43) Name the 9 major 
planets. 

44) Give another name for 
Gemini. 


45) Which planet is known as the 
“Evening Star”? 

46) What name is given to the 
study of the physical proper- 
ties of stars? 

47) Which tree is often called the 
“Blue Gum”? 

48) What was the name of the 
flowering tree which Lord 
Krishna's wives, Rukmini and 
Sathyabhama wanted? 





to— 


49) What had Hans Christian 
Anderson and the Brothers 
Grimm in common? 

50) Who owned a box from which, 
when opened, there came all 
the ills of humankind? 

51) What is the name of the 
famous cat and mouse pair 
of cartoon films? 

52) Name the seven dwarfs in the 


Walt Disney cartoon “Snow. 


White,” 

53) Which Indian poet was popu 
larly known as “Gurdev"? 

54) This poetess was called “The 









Nightingale of India” 

55) In which Shakespearean play 
does Puck appear? 

56) Which Shakespearean play 
opens with a storm and a ship 
wreck? 

57) What name is given to a study 
of insects? 

58) Which is the most poisonous 
insect in the world? 

59) Who was the first Kaurava 
warrior to die? 

60) What is the last letter of the 
Greek alphabet? 


Compiled by Suneela 
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Alll of us who have watched quiz shows on television, 
need no introduction to Siddhartha Basu, whose bright smile 
and clear speech have made a special contribution to every quiz 


he has presented. 


‘At Gokulam, we have received many letters from our 
curious readers who want to know more about the charming 
quiz master... When is his birthday? Does he make up all the 
questions he asks? What does a director/producer of quiz show 





do? 


Gokulam decided to meet him and find out, In the 
following interview he tries to satisfy your curiousity... 


Gokulam : When were you bom? 
Tell us a litle about your child- 
hood, and your interests. 

Siddhartha : | was born on 
December 28, 1954 in Calcutta, 
but my earliest years were spent 
in Bombay where my father 
worked, Iwas first, a studept of 
Besant Montessori School, and 
later Frank Anthony's. When 
my family moved to Madras | 
enrolled in Central School, IT. 

There is quite a difference in 
age, between my sisters and me. 


Twas always a voracious reader, 
and a bit of a daydreamer. In 
Bombay | had plenty of com 
pany, living as we did in a flat 
When we moved to Madras, | 
began to read even more. 


I was never ever academically 
inclined, but | liked to read 
This exposed me to a wide variety 
of subjects — literature, drama, 
history, geography... even 200: 
logy. In fact I chose science as 
my main subject in my final year 
of school because all my friends 


seemed to be doing that. (Very oom, but never serious or com- 

few schoolsthad good humani- _ petitive stuff. 

ties departments at that level) 

‘Anyway it helped me balance Gokulom : Would you define a 

my interest in the humanities, quiz as a sport or as an educa- 

and also tdught me the value of _tional activity? 

the analytical approach in any Siddhartha : Oh definitely as a 

field of work. Iwent on todoa ~ game! It can be a sort of unor- 

B.A. in English Literature at thodoxleaming process I quess, 

St. Stephens in Delhi. fun learning... but it can’t 
All my hobbies, are now part replace a hard core system of 

of the work I do — reading, teaching 

writing, acting, directing, music 


anid poo, Gokvlam : Many teachers fee! 


that competitive quizzes can be 
harmful to young minds because 
a quiz tries to divide the duds 
and the geniuses! 


Gokulam : Did you participate in 
a lot of quizzes as a chid, or 
later? 

Siddhartha : No, | have never 
participated in competitive quiz. Siddhartha : One has to decide 





2es at the college or club levels. what one feels about competi- 
In school I enjoyed vocabulary tions ofall kinds, in every sphere! 
games and oral testsin theclass- It's not only quizes that are 





competitive. They are just a 
test of how well-informed a per- 
‘son is. In the West, quizzes are 
used to test students right up to 
the highest levels of education! 


Gokulam : Is a person who wins 
a quiz truly more well informed 
than the loser? 

Siddhartha : Generally yes! There 
is a knack to quizzing.....a certain 
aptitude. Time and again, we 
have found, that the people who 
do well are those who have a 
wide variety of interests, and 
absorb information naturally, 
through their reading and 
powers of observation. Those 
people who compulsively pre- 
pare for quizes by reading up 
just before, cramming nuggets 
of information into their heads, 
do not do as well. 


Gokulam : How would you rate 
participants who do know the 
answers to your questions, but 
cannot answer before the timer 
goes off? Are they less inform- 
ed? 

Siddhartha : Well, it means that 
they are less certain of their 
information. That does not 
make them better or worse than 
the other participants. The abi- 
lity to recall information when 
the question is asked within the 
allotted time is relevant only as 
far as the game is concemed, 
rather than a reflection of how 
well informed the participant is. 
Anyway teams or individuals win 
or lose quizes usually because 


of team strategy, rarely because 
of the individual number of 
questions they've answered. 
Like cricket... you may be a great 
stroke player, but in the last few 
minutes you could hit wildly 
unorthodox shots to either get 
runs and win the match for your 
side, or get out and lose. 


Gokulam : [sit really worth know: 
ing the answers to the questions 
asked in popular quiz shows? 

Siddhartha : In all the quiz shows 
T've been involved with, we have 
tried to do away with trivia. | feel 
@ quiz question (particularly in 
popular quizzes) should be so for- 
mulated that a person who hears 
it, wants to know the answer. A 
quiz question should make people 
take a new look at information — 
putting two different kinds of infor- 
mation about the same subject side 
by side. Ideally a quiz question 
should ring a bell. A quiz where 
all the participants draw blanks is 
not a good quiz. 

Gokulam : Do you as quiz-rnaster 
choose and write all the ques- 
tions? 

Siddhartha : Not exactly! First 1 
‘put a research team together, 
Then I set up guidelines for 
them. They hunt for informa- 
tion and constantly check with 
me to see if what they have 
gathered is all right. Then they 
make up the questions and 
answers and distribute them into 
rounds. I oversee the whole 
procedure. 





3okulam : What does your work 
director and producer involve? 
Siddhartha : Well, besides getting 
research team organized, | set 
up a procedure to select partici- 
pants. | have to supervise the 
travel plans of the participants, 
make arrangements for their 
stay, food, transport and so on. 
Then there isthe creative side 

I work with various people de 


signing the set, deciding the —jrore quiz shows? Future plans.? 
Romarot heTguii aeangithe ee cuewouee ae pi 


music composed, 'falso work Siddhartha : | would like to do a 
uth the technical crew—sound, quiz on music, or work on a 
camera, lights... At the time of successor to Quiz Time, I don’t 
an actual shooting there are. knowif orwhen that wall happen. 
about seventy-five people work: have been asked by the Gove 
ing together behind the screen, _ MentofIndia todo somethingon 
Ittakes about eight months toa environment, I've been wonder: 
year of hard work to get a set of !ng how one could make such 





shows finished..... a quiz interesting. I prefer more 
general quizzes. 
Gokulam : Your quiz book has _The future seems so far away 


‘done exceptionally well. Are when I'm so preoccupied with 
you going to do more quiz the here and now! | have many 
books? dreams, many ambitions. 


Tfind the minds of children 
Siddhartha : The book was really 
ani tension of the’TV show, act iew soles ane uch eke 


Wehad coleced a lotofinfor.  evgorating than older ones: 
mation, and decided to publish froch in's quiet caring senool 
My pubdate and erecta: yaa sometimes, that Icould 
amazed ourselves at the success " y 

amazed ourselves atthe sucess do something that would make 


a radical difference to the life 
the sales have been very good. around us. But then I suppose 
Itis really aimed at older school that in one’s own way, one’s 
children. a 


work is quietly chipping away at 
Yes, we are working on an: 
ther quiz book on beanbet, OE Cae ange 


century India (called 1Q of —_ RYKMINI RAMACHANDRAN. 
course) which will be out soon... soa 7 couteay Sy 
Gokvlam : Are you planning any Communications. 
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The charioteer’s 


‘There 's none so moving an epic as the Mahabharata, In 
Ut, (e the story of Kara a brave and noble warrior, a man of 
and overwhelming generosity, Kama met 
cll his Mfe was beset by many, head on. 
decided to bring you the story of this great son 
‘of Indian the form of a play, which was specially adapted for 
you by Meera Ramakrishnan. We hope that you will enjoy 
reading it, and that you will be Inspired to stage it in your 
school, or for your friends. We wish your production success... 















Dramatis Personoe 


Dridarashtra + Blind king of Hast 
napura, 

Bheeshma : Oldest member of 
the king’s family 

Drona : Guru of the Kauravas 
and Pandavas. 

Kripa : Guru of the House of 
Kuru, 

Pandavas : Sons of Pandu, the 

king's brother, 

Kauravas : The hundred sons of 
the king; the eldest Duryodhana. 

Kama : The foster son of a chario- 
teer; friend to Duryodhana, 

Shona : Foster brother to Karna 

Parasurama : Great sage who is 
quick to anger. 

Krishna : Incarnation of Maha 
Vishnu; friend to the Pandavas. 

Citizens : The people of Hastina 
pura. 

Attendant : Bears news of Indra’s 
arrival, 





Scane- 1 
An open field, a short distance 
10 





from thé tournament ground, 
‘Crowds of the citizens of Hast 
napura, dressed nicelyin silken 
clothes, are walking about in excite- 
ment. In the foreground, three 
‘men are talking. 

Gitizon :1 Did you see Yudhishtra 
wield the spear? How accurately 
he hit his mark! 

Citizen : 2 Did you see Bheema? 
He must be the strongest man in 
the world! 

Citizen 3 : No one, no one can 
better than Asjuna at archery! Such 
skill! Such dexterity! He is as grace- 
ful as a dancer! (The thronging 
‘crowd at the back, rushes towards 
the tournament ground, with 
shouts of joy.) Look! look! They 
are about to declare the winner of 
the tournament! | am sure it is 
Arjuna, Come let us go and see! 
(The three of them hurry off the 
stage...) 


Scone - Il 
The blind old King Dridarashtra 


is sitting on a specially decorated 
dias. On either side Bheeshma, 
Drona, Kripa and some royal ladies 
are seen. Citizens of Hastinapura 
are sitting and standing all around 
the arena, The five Pandavas are 
standing on one side, their palms 
joined. Duryodhana and few of 
his brothers are standing on the 
other side, in arf ogant postures. 


Drona : People of Hastinapura! 
You have seen with your own eyes 
how the princes have performed! 
Thave great pleasure in declaring 
the winner, You will not be sur 


prised, when I speak the name of 
Aguna! (All the citizens clap loudly 

‘Shouts of joy ring through the hall. 
Drona is about to garland Arjuna 
when a voice is heard.) 

Kama : (rom the wings) Halt! 
{All eyes turn towards the en- 
trance. A young warrior enters. 
He has a golden shield on his chest 
‘and two golden ear-rings dangle 
from his ears.) 


Drona : Who are you, young 
man? 

Karna : (bows) | am Karna. 
(Turns to the king) O king! 1, 
wish to challenge Anjuna, I declare 
before you, in the name of all that 
hold dear, that I can perform as 
well if not better, all the feats per 
formed by Arjuna before your eyes. 
Give me a chance to prove myself! 





(Murmurs in the crowd. Some 
citizens look angry, some puzzled, 
some curious.) 

Dridarashtra : Dronacharya! Let 
us give this young man a chance 
to prove his worth. 

Drona : So be it, Maharaj! 

Kama : (tums to Arjuna) Arjuna! 
I challenge you! Let us fight. You 
will leam a few things from me. 

Kripa: Maharaj! We do not know 
anything about this young man’s 
family, or parentage. Arjuna is a 
prince, a kshatriya. He can fight 
only with an opponent who can 
boast of a royal lineage. 

Dridorashtra: Who is your father, 
young man? 

Kama : | am the son Adhiratha, 
your charioteer, my liege! 

Bheemna : (laughs) A charioteer’s 
son? 

‘Aruna : How dare you a low 
bom charioteer’s son challenge me 


to fight? 

Di : Maharaj! A man 
is in no way inferior because of 
his birth. Ifhe is strong and brave, 
if he is a skilful wartior, he is in 
every way qualified to fight any 
‘one he pleases. If all Karna lacks 
isa kingdom, | Duryodhana | am 
ready to give him one. (He beckons 
to his attendants) Make arrange- 
ments for the coronation of my 
friend, as the king of Angadesa. 

Bheema : You may make him a 
king, but he is a charioteer’s son 
by birth. What does he know of 
royal palaces? Or the duties of 
kings? Karna,go and clean the 
stables! You will be more at home 
among horses. Do not try to 
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challenge your betters. (Laughs 
loudly) 


+ (angrily) Bheema, 
Karna isto be the king of Anga. | 
will trample underfoot anyone who 
tauints him or calls him names. 
All of you have insulted my friend. 
Twill remember this. 

Karma : (embraces Duryodhana) 
prince! pledge to you, my ever- 
lasting loyalty. I will stand by you 
till my last breath 

Duryodhana : Karna, the Gods 
wail smile on our friendship. 


Scene - Ill 


Years pass. Duryodhana and 
Karna in an open veranda.) 


Duryodhana : (paces up and 
down) Karna, my friend, I fee! lost 
and lonely, The Pandavas hate 
me. No one in my family under- 
stands me! Give me your hand. 
Promise me, that you will never 
desert me. 

Kama : Have I not swom my 
everlasting loyalty to you? Why 
do you doubt me, my friend? 

Duryodhana : (holds out his 
hand) Promise me... 

Karna : (placing his palm on 
Duryodhana’s outstretched hand) 
Tpromise with all my heart. I wall 
never desert you! Never! (Pulls him 
by the hand to sit by his side) 
Tell me, what troubles you? 

: My heart cries out 
for revenge, Kama. I cannot forget 
the insults heaped upon me by 
the Pandavas, when I was their 
quest at Indreprastha. Yudhistra 





performed the Rajasuya yagna 
My grandfather, our Gurus and 
all the elders smiled and applaud 
ed, All of them ignored me and 
treated me like a stable boy. When 
I fell in their palace, the black 
eyed Draupadi laughed at me. 
My blood boils! My eyes blur! 
want revenge! Revenge, Karna! 

Karna : | understand your feel: 
ings Duryodhana! | too have felt 
the pinpricks of their insults. They 
never let me forget that I am a 
charioteer’s son. Thearrogant 
Draupadi refused to let me display 
my skill during her swayamwara. 
My heart too cries for revenge. 

Duryodhana : (takes out a pair 
of dice from a pouch at his waist) 
Kama, look! You will see the power 
of these dice soon. 





Karna ; I love you dearly, my 
friend! It is because of this, that | 
must give you some advice. Do 
not seek revenge by foul means 
Dice do not become the hand of 
a great warrior like you. In my 
eyes, open war is the path of a 
warrior, I cannot admire your 
uncle Sakuni's devious tricks. 

Duryodhana : (shakes the dice.) 
The time is not right for the war 
Kama. The sporting table must 
now take the place of a battlefield 
Tull be avenged now! 

Kama : (sighs) You are adamant. 
Iwill not say more. But remember, 
although I will have no part in 
gambling, come what may | will 
stand by you. 

Duryodhana : (takes Karna’s 
hand in his) Thank you 
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Scene - IV 


Early morning light filters in 
through the open window, shining 
brightly on Kama’s beautiful bed, 


‘on which Karna is sitting. He, 


appears to be deep in thought. 
Shona enters from the left wing. 


Shona : May Lord Surya always 
smile upon you brother. 

Karna : (looks up with a start) 
Oh! It is you Shona... 

Shona : You frown brother! 
Something seems to be troubling 
you, What is the mater? 

Koma : I had a strange dream 
Shona! | saw Lord Surya dressed 
in golden robes, His crown shone 
so brightly I could hardly see. | 
knelt before him in awe, He placed 
his hands upon my shoulders and 





raised me up, and asked me to 
beware. He said that Lord Indra 
would come to me in the guise of 
a beggar seeking alms, and that I 
must refuse to give him what he 
asks for. 

Shona : Your genetdsity is famed 
brother. You never tum away 
anyone empty handed from your 
door. If Lord Indra comes to you 
for alms, your fame will spread to 
every comer of the globe, You 
will be known as the man who 
gives alms to the Gods. 

Karna : Perhaps! But Shona, 
Lord Surya told me that Indra will 
ask me for kavacha-kundalas. 

Shona : The golden ear-rings 
and protective armour you are bor 
with? No, brother, no! Do not part 
with them! 














Karna : (smiles) Did you not say 
now, that I should consider myself 
lucky that I can give alms to the 
Gods. If Indra asks for my life | 
will not refuse him! How can | 
refuse my kavacha-kundalas? I wall 
not say no, 

Shona : Fame, my brother, will 
give you satisfaction only while 
you live. What is the use of fame 
when you are dead? If you give 
up these divine jewels, what will 
protect you from the arrows of 
Axjuna? 

Kora : (runs his hands across 
his wide chest which is covered by 
the golden armour) | do not need 
these jewels to protect me from 
Asjuna. My courage and skill are 
more than a match for him. My 
only worry is that | may not be 
able to remove these omaments 


from my body. They are a part of 
me. (Looks up as an attendant 
enters and bows) 

Attendant : My Lord, there is a 
poor brahmin at the door. He 
wishes to see you. He seeks alms. 

Karna : (smiles) Lord Indra is 
already at my door. | must not 
keep him waiting. Tell the brah- 
min I will be with him shortly 
(Attendant bows and leaves) 

Shona : (takes Karna’s hand in 

his) Brother, in the name of our 
mother Radha reconsider! Surely 
there is no harm in your averting 
death. 
Karna: Nothing you say can 
make me change my mind. I must 
go to Indra (Turns and leaves the 
‘stage leaving Shona in tears) 

Shona : Brother, brother... no 
‘one can be a greater giver than 
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you... (Duryodhana enters in a 


hurry) 

Duryodhana : Shona, what ig this 
Thear? Is it true that a beggar has 
caused my friend to part with his 
kavacha-kundalas? 

Shone : Alas! It is all too true, 
Duryodhana! The brahmin was 
none other than Lord Indra. My 
brother will be famous through out 
the world. In every age, people 
will remember the generosity of 
the great Kama and his unbeliev- 
able loyalty. 

Duryodhana : Oh no! What 2 
calamity! (Karna enters without his 
ear-rings and armour. His upper 
body is covered with a red shawl. 
He walks slowly and takes his seat 
‘on the bed) What you have done 
my, friend? Why did you part with 
your heavenly gifts? | depended 
‘on you to defeat Arjuna! 

Karna: (smiles) You must know 
my friend, I do not need any gifts 
divine or otherwise, to defeat 
Arjuna, My skill as a warrior will 
bbe enough to take care of him. 

Du + No one can ques- 
tion your skill, Karna! But to fight 
Arjuna, you need some thing extra! 
was placing all my hopes on your 
protective armour. Lord Indra has 
cleverly stripped you of it, knowing 
that you will not refuse him alms... 
My friend, now there is only one 
way to vanquish Arjuna. Please 
go to the great sage Parasurama, 
and leam the secret of the powerful 
Brahmastra from him. 

Karna : Do you think the great 
man will teach me, a? 


Duryodhana : (with a frown) Why 
16 


do you ask? Do you doubt your 
ability as a pupil? 
Kora : I am a charioteer’s son, 


You are Kama, the great warrior, 
the ruler of Anga, the friend of 
Duryodhana, the great giver. Para- 
surama cannot refuse to teach 
you... 

Karna : (clasps Duryodhana’s 
hands) I will go to him at ohce. 
Give me leave... 

Shona : God be with you my 
brother, may the Almighty smile 
upon you. 

Duryodhana : Farewell! 


‘Scene -V 


A small thatched cottage is seen 
on the left of the stage. The back 
curtain is green, suggested of a 
forest. Sage Parasurama is seated. 
Before him on the floor lie many 
kinds of wedpons. Kana is seated 
at an angle. He is dressed as a 
brahmin. His palms are joined in 
homage. 


Parasurama : Bhargava, you 
show great promise. | am very 
pleased with your progress. I have 
now taught to you the secret of 
the Brahmastra. (Pours sacred 
water in the Karna’s palm. Karna 
drinks.) The Brahmastra is very 

You are a righteous 
man. Do not use it against the 
weak or unarmed. If you do, it 
will turn and attack you. 

Karna : (bows his head) | will 
bear it in mind Gurudev! I thank 


you with all my heart for all that 
you have taught me... 

Parasurama : | am tired now. | 
wish to rest, Fetch me a stone 
that | may ptace my head upon it. 

Karma : Rest your head upon 
my lap, Gurudev. I will see that 
your rest is undisturbed. (Parasu- 
rama places his head on Karna’s 
lap and goes to sleep. Suddenly an 
insect with sharp teeth crawls on 
to Kama's leg and bites him. Blood 
oozes out, and discolours Karna’s 
garments, Karna bites his ips, but 
crosses his arms and sits motion- 
less.) 

Parasurama : (waking up) Where 
does this blood come from? Are 
you hurt? 

Karna : It is nothing. An insect 
bit me Gurudev. I did not dare 
brush it away, lest | awakened you. 

Parasurama : You area devoted 
pupil indeed, Bhargava... but wait. 
You said you are a brahmin. 
(Frowns) No brahmin is capable 
of such self-control while in phys! 
cal pain... (angrily) Tell me now, 
who are you? 

Karna : | am Karna, Gurudev! 

Parasurama : Karna... Karna? 
The adopted son of a charioteer? 
‘Oh, how I have been deceived! 
How dare you cheat me? | curse 
you! You will forget the secret of 
the Brahmastra which you have 
charmed out of me, when you 
need it most. Leave my presence 
immediately, and never look upon 
me again! 

Kama: (quickly kneels before the 
sage) Gurudey, I disguised myself 
asabrahmin inorder to learn the 

















secret of the Brahmastra, now 
denied to me, by fair means and 
foul. Pardon me for deceiving 
you. I know you will not revoke 
your curse, but at least give me 
your blessing... 

Parasurama : (visibly moved) 
Whatever your birth you have been 
2 good pupil, a dutiful one! You 
will always be remembered as a 
great warrior, and a true ‘friend, 
My blessings are with you, May 
your beloved Lord Surya smile 
upon you always... (Parasurama 
leaves the stage) 

Karna : Alas! The Brahmastra 
has slipped out of my hands. lam 
indeed unfortunate! 

Scene - VI 
The scene opens beneath the shade 
of the tree, by a small road on the 
outskirts of Hastinapura, Krishna 
enters leading Karna by the hand. 


Karna : Krishna, why have you 
brought me here? 

Krishna : My mission to persuade 
Duryodhana to make peace with 
the Pandavas has failed Kama! 
Your friend will not see reason 
Before I go back to the Pandavas 
T have something very important 
to tell yo 

Karna : What is it, Krishna? 

Krishna : Karna, you are not the 
son of Adhiratha and Radha. 

Karna : (looks up in surprise) 
What are you saying? 

Krishna : Karna, all your life you 
have been called the son of a 
charioteer, you have been insulted 
about your lowly birth, but I know 
for certain that you are of royal 
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lineage. 

Karna : | cannot believe it! Am | 
of royal lineage? Why was this kept 
a secret from me? Why did my 
parents desert me? Who are my 
parents? Oh, the insolts that | have 
bomeall these years... Tell me 
quickly Krishna... 

Krishna : Your mother was a 
helpless victim of circumstances, 
Karna. When she was only a 
young gil, she innocently tested 
a power of a powerful mantra 
aiven to her, by the sage Durvasa, 
and you were born while she was 
still unmarried! Frightened by the 
consequences of her curiousity, 
she secretly placed you in a 
wooden box and floated it down 
the river Aswa, Adhiratha found 
you and brought you home to 
Radha, They brought you up, 

Karna: Indeed, | bear my foster 
parents no llwill. They showered 
me with love and affection. They 
believed in me, when society turn- 
ed away from my deeds of valour. 
But Krishna who was my real 
mother? Da | know her? 

Krishna : Yes, you know her, 
Karna! You are the son of Kunti 
and the beloved sun God you 
worship 

Karna : What? | cannot believe 
it! The son of Surya and Kunti? 
Oh! What a fate! Krishna, if what 
you say is true, Iam the eldest 
brother of the Pandavas, the 
enemies of my fiend Duryodhana! 
What a fate! My swom enemy 
Arjuna is my brother... (sts down 
ona log) 

Krishna : (sits beside him) Yes, 
Karna! The Pandavas are your 














brothers. Now you know the truth! 
Duryodhana courts death. His 
stubborn hatred of the sons of 
Pandu will bring disaster upon the 
house of Kuru. Do not take his 
path. Come with me, and tread 
the path of rightousness. Your 
five brothers will follow you, and 
serve you, and love you. You will 
never be lonely again 

Kama ; Stop, do not say any 
more Krishna. Duryodhana stood 
my friend, when others insulted 
me. | owe him loyalty. When the 
war begins | will fight by his side. | 
will protect him till my last breath, 
because I have sworn to do it. I 
have missed the road, Krishna! 
Happiness can never be mine, 
‘Whoever lives or dies in the coming 
war, only unhappiness, and grief 
can be my lot. But Krishna my 
heart is light today. am a kshatriya. 


I think deep down inside I have 
always known it... will fight like a 
kshatriya, worthy of my lineage... 

Krishna : (clasps Karna’s hands) 
Your fame will last forever. My 
blessings are always with you, 

Kama : Krishna, will you pro- 
mise me one thing? 

Krishna : Whatever you want 
Karna... 

Kame : If I die in battle, you 
must perform my last rites... Pro- 
mise me Krishna! 

Krishna : Yes, | promise Kaun- 
teyq! Give me leave now. We will 
meet again on the battlefield. 

Karna : God go with you, 
Krishna. (Krishna leaves the stage) 
He called me Kaunteya, How nice 
it sounds .... Kaunteya. I come 
from royal lineage. 1 am not a 
charioteer's son. Lam Kaunteya.... 
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live when taken out of 





Padma Sethadri Bala Bhavan, 
Madras. 
A Dis you know that both ony 
gen and carbondioxide are 
dissovled in water? Most fishes 
exchange dissolved oxygen and 
carbon dioxide in water by means 
of gills. The gills ie behind and to 
the sides of the mouth of a fish. 
Water is taken in through the 
mouth and is pushed out through 
the gills. Inside the gills, the 
oxygen, is separated from the sur- 
rounding water by a very thin 
membrane. The blood vessels in 
the gill take the clean oxygenated 
blood to all the parts of the body 
of the fish, pushing out the excess 
carbon dioxide into the water. So 
these fish have a respiratory system 


LEELA 


‘What is the greenhouse 

effect? 

E. Ranjith Reddy, 

‘aged 13, St. Mary's Boys 
Higher Secondary School, Madras. 
A A.geenhouse is a building 

designed specially for the pro- 

tection of tender plants against 
excessive cold. People knew that 
plants need light to grow, so they 
used glass panes on a metal 
skeleton in order to protect their 
plants, by controlling the environ- 
ment. 

Due to the presence of the 
atmosphere around our Earth, the 
effect produced on our plantet, 
similar to the effect produced 
inside the greenhouse by the glass 





which is designed to help them panes. 


live in the water. So, if we take 
them out of the water, they cannot 
survive. 

A few fish however have a small 
lung. Fishes with a lung need air 
to breath and they will drown if 
they are kept from coming up to 
the surface! 
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‘The rays of the sun are radiated 
through the atmosphere. A part 
of this is reradiated from the sur- 
face of our earth back into space. 
The atmosphere doesn't let the 
rays pass through but absorbs a 
lot of its heat. This makes the 
Earth and its atmoshpere hotter, 


The heating up of the Earth's 
atmosphere can be disastrous for 
all of us, ifit causes the polar ice 
caps to melt, It will create a terible 
imbalance our environment 
which will be impossible to correct, 








Why do we gat hiccups? 
N. Kathik Kumar, 

fy ‘aged 10, Cordial School, 
Bangalore. 

No one really knows for sure 

why we get hiccups. A hiccup 
is a sharp contraction of our dia- 
phragm, followed by a sudden in- 
take of breath we can'thelp, This 
indrawn breath is interrupted by 
the closing of the glottis which 
produces the familiar sound. 

Some doctors say that hiccups 

can be caused by eating food 
quickly, or due to indigestion. 
However, no one really knows 
for sure, 


How do the commonly 
used audio cassettes and, 
video cassettes store 
sounds and images? 

S. Suhasini Giri, aged 17, 

.P.C.L, English Medium School, 





Sound can be stored on 
magnetic tapes which are 
wound into convenient cartridges 
or cassettes, While recording, 
sounds are converted into elec: 
trical signals by a microphone, and 
amplified, and then fed to an elec- 
tromagnet in the recording head 





of a tape recorder. 

‘The varying field of the magnet 
leaves a certain pattern on the 
iron oxide coating of the tape as it 
passes through the machine. 

Visual images can also be stored 
on magnetic tapes. The signals 
are recorded diagonally on the 
tape, each diagonal line represen 
ting one line of the picture. The 
tape is then run slowly over a drum 
‘on which the recording heads 
rotate at high speeds, so that we 
can watch the moving images on 
‘our television sets, 


What does radar mean? 
What is it’s use? 
A. Vinayagamoorthy, 
aged, 17, G.H.S. School, 
Morappur. 
A, Theword radars formed frm 
the initial letters of the phrase 
radio detection and ranging. This, 
term was suggested bya U.S. naval 
officer in 1942, when the first 
radars came into use. 

The radar school at M.LT in the 
United States, had defined radar 
as the art of detecting the presence 
of objects, their direction and range 
and recognizing their character, 
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by means of radio echoes. In this 
way the radar can tellif an enemy 
ship, or submarine, or plane enters 
its range, long before it can be 
spotted by the human eye. 

The discovery of the radar 
cannotbe attributed to one person, 
but it owes its existence to the 
untiring work of scientists in the 
UK,, Germany and the US. 


Why do we laugh? 
R. Ramprakash, aged 14, 
T. D. Matriculation 
Higher Secondary School, 
Madras, 
A Barprakash there sno det 
nite answer to your question 
‘One can say that a person laughs 
to show his pleasure and according 
to Sigmund Freud, one of the 
greatest psychologists of the world. 
pleasure is something which saves 
a person psychic or muscular effort 
Freud and many psychologists 
after him have written 2 great 
many things about laughter. Most 
of it, is however descriptive, and 
attempts to classify humour into 
different kinds. However no psy: 
hologist has answered your ques 
tion, 











Which was the fist satel 
lite launched from earth 
to go into space? 
Brijesh Kumar, aged 12, 

JEM. High School, Kolasa. 

A The very first artificial earth 

satelite was launched from the 

USSR. on October 4, 1957, into 

an orbit around the world. It was 

in outer space for about 90 days, 

It was quite a small satellite, a 

sphere, only about 23 inches in 

diameter! 


What are Sunspots? 


2 Thomas. P. Jacob, 
10, 
A na School, 


Oddonchatram. 
A ASunspot sa dark patch on 
the surface of the Sun. It is 
really an area of cooler gas. Sun 
spots can last from several days 
toamonth, ormore. The number 
of sunspots visible ata given time 
varies from none to over a 
hundred, in a cycle of about 
eleven years. They are believed 
to be caused by strong magnetic 
fields which block the outward flow 
of heat to the Sun's surface 





Rabindranath Tagore was one of the greatest Indians 
who ever lived, He is recognized all over the world as a great 
turiter. His songs, poems, stories and plays are always tender, 
but fearlessly opposed wrong, 

He loved India and Indians, cherished Indian wisdom and 
the beautiful old customs and festivals. At the same time, he 
ruthlessly condemned our faults, Through his works, the world 
came to respect India. The wise man has lovingly been called 
Gurudev, by Mahatma Gandhi. 

The old Jorasanko building today houses the University of 
Rabindra Bharati, People from all over the world come to visit 
this University and Santiniketan. 

The following account of his childhood has been specially 
compiled for you from translations of Chhelabela, his oun work, 
and The Jorasanko House by Lila Majumdar. 


————————————‘a<;X~” 
y family lived in an un- places were balconies and terraces 
Usual house in a little with uneven floors. The rooms 
blind lane in north Cal- and passages in the front of the 
A cutta, had many nanow house had beautiful marble floors 
winding staircases leading up to and coloured glass windows. The 
tunexpected shuttered rooms, and compound was enclosed with high 
tucked away in odd outofthesway walls, and a pair of huge gates 
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opened into the lane. 

The local people called our. 
house — the Jorasanko House. 
The family’s name was originally 
‘Thakur, but the English helped to 
change it to Tagore, My family 
-seemed to like the new name and 
adopted it 

The canals from the Ganga led 
straight into our little back garden 
and courtyard, During flood-tide 
the river water gurgled into the 
house, throwing up little flashes 
of light, where it caught the sun- 
beams. There were no electric 
lights in those days, even gaslights 
were not much used. 

Yet it was a wonderful house, 
filled with crowds of people. Father, 
mother, uncles, aunts, brothers, 
sisters, cousins, in-laws, friends... 
Then there were peope who 
worked in the house... clerks, 
accountants, collectors, peons, 
servants, tailors, washermen and 
even a goldsmith! It was a city in 
itself! 

It was in a little room in this 
house that I was born on May 6, 
1861. | was my mother’s four: 
teenth child! Some of my nephews 
and neices were older than I..... 


‘was called Rabindranath, 

Rabi for short, I was 

abvays dressed very simphy 

as a child — cotton 

clothes, cheap slippers and rather 
Jong hair. Some people even said 
I looked more like a girl than a 

1 

Like most boys of wealthy fami 
lies at that time, I lived in the 
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nursery close to the servant's 
quarters. [saw my mother only at 
bbed time or when I was ili. I saw 
my father even more rarely, The 
servants fed and clothed me. Their 
chief duty was to see that I didn't 
bother the adults! 

The servants’ quarters were 
called toshakhana. Itwas a humble 
room with a castor oil lamp in 
fone corner and a picture of Lord 
Ganesh on the wall. There was 
‘no furniture in the room, just a 
soiled mat spread on the floor. 

Brajeswar was the name of the 
servant who looked after me. His 
hair and beard were grizzled; the 
skin of his face was dry and tightly 
drawn. He was a man of serious 
disposition and had a harsh voice. 
He was finicky about caste matters. 


“When bathing he would get into 


the tank and push back the oily 
surface water five or six times 
before taking the plunge, and then 
edge his way back through the 
garden gingerly. He was quite 
conceited and often talked about 
what was right and wrong, in 
manners and behaviour. 

Brajeswar was well-versed in the 
Indian epics and he would recite 
them until knew huge chunks of 
them by heart. 

Sometimes he would seat me 
before a shuttered window, draw 
a line around me with a chalk, roll 
his eyes and say, “Now look, young 
master! Stay inside this line and 
you'll be safe. Step out of it and 
the demon will get you, Do you 
remember what happened to Sita- 
ma?" With these words Brajeswar 


would go off for hours, knowing 
that imaginative as | waswouldn't 
dare cross the line. I would just sit 
by the window and stare out at 
the little pond and the big banyan 
tree growing beside it. People of 
the neighbourhood would come 
to bathe in the pond; and I would 
watch the reflection of the banyan 
tree in the water and the shadows 
changing with the light. 

Brajeswar loved good food. 
‘When two or three children of the 
house sat down to eat, (part of his 
job was to feed us) he would take 
one puriata time and dangle it at 
a distance—“Do you want any 
more?" he would ask. From his 
tone of voice we would always 
know what answer he wanted. | 
always said I didn’t want any 





more. He never gave us an oppor: 
tunity to change our minds. 

These small rations did not 
make me weak. My constitution 
was so abominably sound that 
I could never make myself ill by 
fair means or foul 

At bedtime I always went to 
my mother’s room, where she 
usually played cards. | would make 
such a fuss that her aunt would 
take me aside to tell me the most 
magical, wonderful stories. 

Tsaw more of my parents and 
the rest of the family as | slowly 
grew up. [also saw the illustrious 
‘guests who came visiting us. Some 
times dramatic and musical shows 
were held. We children were not 
allowed to participate in’ these 
functions, not even as viewers. We 
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overheard the practicing singers 
and watched all their preparations. 
Once. the English Governor 
General himself visited our house! 


When Iwas old enough to leam 
my letters, | was from 
Brajeswar's care. At first | had a 
tutor. Everyday I would wish that 
he wouldn't come, but rain or 
shine he would appear, umbrella 
and all. would sit with my books 
in a poorly lit downstairs room, 
eyes heavy with sleep and study. 
English, arithmetic, science, history 
and geography... But as soon as 
my master left sleep left my eyes... 

My brother Somendra and my 
nephew Satya were my constant 
companions. When the time came 
{or them to go to school | wanted 
to go too. | cried and cried and 
finally the adults gave in. My old 
tutor was furtous, and slapped me. 
“Just wait!" he cried. "You will 
cry one day to be let off from 
school!” 

That is exactly what 
hated school... being shut up in 
a.room with rough boys; studying 
from books and charts, I had no 
freedom at all... even games were 
supervised by teachers. | also knew 
that some of the naughtier boys 
were given dreadful punishments. 
Iwas miserable... 

Tfound around this time on old 
abandoned palanquin near the 
servant's quarters. I would get 
into it and close the door and 
imagine myself being carried along. 

T also discovered that some 
words had music in them when 
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used in verse. I wrote some lines 
of poetry in a small blue book 
which I carried around with me. 
Satya and Somen read my poems 
and showed them to everyone. I 
enjoyed some fame in school. 
Even my teachers praised my 
poetic efforts! Word reached the 
ears of my father, who looked at 
my poems and smiled. Another 
of my nephews taught me the use 
of rhyme and rhythm. With this 
encouragement my poety four 





1 spite of my hatred of 
school, and my frequent 
absences, | could not help 
learning things. Know: 
edge was packed into me at home! 
One of my older brothers saw to 
that! Languages, arithmetic, 
science, drawing, music... nothing 
was left out. | even had to handle 
a skeleton to learn about human 
bones! 
My family were leaders of 
gall They were familiar 
with the best in both India and 
Europe, and seemed to know what 
‘our country needed. From them I 
leamt to respect the ancient reli- 
gious traditions, ideals and customs 
but also understood that there was 
= for reform; that it was foolish 
‘merely copy the ways of the 
West ‘although we had to accept 
all the good things the West had 
to off 
Thad already begun to love the 
epics, but now that I could read 
well, I found a way to read the old 
Bengali books locked away in glass 









cases in the bedrooms of the 
house. I stole the keys, which 
were tied toa comer of my great 
aunt's sari! 

Sometimes, | read out stories to 
the ladies of the house while they 
were engaged in sewing, making 
chutneys and cutting betel nuts. 
How all of us laughed and cried 
over those tales. 

My mother was very proud of 
me. “There are few boys of his 
age, as leamed as he!” she would 
boast. I basked in her praise 

Training of the body was also a 
part of my education, A comer of 
the compound was set apart, and 
here all the young men of the 
house learnt to wrestle under the 
watchful eyes of professional 
wrestlers. In no time at all we 





would be covered from head to 
foot in oily mud, for the wrestling 
ground was specially prepared with 
pitchers of mustard oil. 

My mother didn't like my wrest- 
ling at all. “It ill ruin his complex- 
jon!” she would cry. “He is the 
darkest of my children!" On 
Sundays, there was no wrestling, 
and to my amusement she would 
sit me down on a little stool and 
rub me with sweet-smelling oils 
and home-made ointments to 
remove the horrid oily mud. 

My family had a good ear for 
music — the house constantly 
hummed with classical, modern, 
Indian and European music. { 
too could pick up tunes and lyrics 
easily, after hearing them once or 
twice 
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had always led a rather 

sheltered life. Suddenly 

there came an unexpéc- 

ted opportunity of seeing 
the world outside Jora sanko. 
‘An epidemic of influenza broke 
out in the city, and the adults deci- 
ded that some of us children 
should be moved to the country. | 
was one of the fortunate ones sent 
away. 

We only travelled to Peneti, 
down the river Hooghly, just a few 
miles from the house. Yet I had 
never even imagined anything so 
beautiful, Outside the house was 
a little pool; hidden, and myste 
rious. It was shaded by fruit trees, 
and old steps led-down to the 
water, We sat and talked or played 
here. On the other side of the 





house was the beautiful river 
Sometimes a line of boats would 
slowly go past, sails billowing in 
the breeze. Here I felt the freedom, 
Thad always been seeking. | had 
to return to Jorasanko with the 
others, for that happy time ended. 
But I remember every sunny day 
spent there. I had tasted true 
freedom 


had always admired my 

grave religious father, so 

handsome was he, so 

learned, and so great a 

scholar. Yet | had never been 

close to him. My family kept us 

children away from him, lest we 
disturbed the great man. 

‘My father often travelled all over 

the country, Our up-bringing was 


left in the hands of his elder 
brothers, although he kept in touch 
with all'the details of family Kfe 
through letters. 

‘Once when my father was travel 
ling in the Himalayas, a foolish 
rumour rose that the Russians 
would attack India through the 
mountains! My mother and I were 
filled with fear, "Be a good boy 
Rabi,” cried my mother, “Write to 
your father and wam him to retum 
at once!” 

‘The letter was written and sent 
off, and obviously reached my 
father safely. A reply arrived in 
my name, written by his own hand, 
“Do not worry!” he wrote, “If the 
Russians dare to show their faces, 
I shall chase them away.” All my 
life 1 remembered the thrill of 





receiving a letter from him! 

Everyone enjoyed the festivals 
celebrated in the house. The 
shehanai_ players played their 
pipes and shamianas were put 
up over the big courtyard, Many 
religious ceremonies were also 
performed in the house — wed- 
dings, sacred thread ceremonies, 
anniversaries, cradling ceremonies. 
We children’ had more freedom 
on festival days, and watched all 
the preparations with delight. 

When I was about twelve years 
old, my father decided that it was 
time for me to take the sacred 
thread along with Somendra and 
Satya, He retumed from his travels 
to make arrangements for the cere: 
mony 

The three of us were made to 
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wear saffron clothes and our heads 
were shaved. We had to eat speci- 
ally prepared food and recite verses 
from the Gayatri. We enjoyed it 
all, My only worry was what would 
happen if I had to go to school 
with a shaved head! 

As soon as the ceremony was 
completed, my father sent for me. 
“Would you like to travel with me 
for a few months?” he asked. | 
could hardly believe my ears, Of 
course there was only one answer 
to such a question! 

Soon the day of departure arri- 
ved. For the first time in my life 1 
had complete sets of fine new 
clothes, and real shoes! Yet happi: 
ness is never complete. | had to 
‘wear a round velvet cap with gold 
embroidery on it. I tried to avoid 
wearing it and kept holding it in 
my hand. When we actually set 
off in the carriage my father asked 
me to put it on! 

We took the train to Santinike- 
tan. I had heard so much about it, 
From the Balpur station we were 
carried there in a palanquin. 

twas evening when we reached 
there. | had kept my eyes shut all 
the way because I wanted to see it 
all fresh and clear in the morning. 

I did! When I opened my eyes 
Santiniketan shimmered before 
me in the sun. The broken fields 
stretched out in all directions, The 
horizon was a dark blue line in 
the distance, The sky was a clear 
blue. The breeze blew and birds 
‘sang, In some places the red earth 
had worn away and formed tiny 
hills, valleys and cliffs. Little rivulets 
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of rain water flowed in them. 
There were even little waterfalls 
and pools with tiny real fish! My 
heart sang with joy as I picked up 
the shiny pebbles that lay scattered 
about. 

I gave the pebbles | had found 
to my father who’was very pleased 
with my gift. “Shall | get mote!" | 
asked. “Yes, do so!” he replied. 
“You can decorate the hillock on 
which I sit and pray with them!” 

Shyly I suggested to my father, 
that we should use the water in 
the shining pool | had found in 
the fields for our baths. He did 
not laugh but gave orders for the 
water to be fetched from the pool! 

Santiniketan | found was the 
best place to write poems, I would 
often sit leaning against a young 
coconut palm, in the garden, my 
legs stretched out, and write. 1 
had a beautiful new notebook. | 
wrote about the defeat of Prithvi: 
om 
My father gave me little duties 
to perform. [had to wind his gold 
watch and take charge of his loose 
change. Because of my vigorous 
winding the watch had to be sent 
for repairs. I remember my father: 
laughing at me, when two extra 
paise were found in the box. 
“Money grows in your hands, son,” 
he said, “You could take charge 
of the estate funds when you grow 
up!" 

‘My great joy was in being so 
close to my father, and in being 
alone with him. I discovered that 
he was nat someone to fear, but 
to love..... 


This first visit to Santiniketan 
always had a special place in my 
memory. I loved it from the first 
day. I did not know then that | 
was to later spend-almost my entire 


life there... 
& my father bought me a 
halfticket on the train, 
to Amritsar. Kishori babu who 
looked after things was also with 
us. 

‘When the ticket-checker came, 
he looked at me suspiciously. “Sir, 
is this boy really under twelve?” 
he asked. 

“Certainly!” said my father. 
asked the 


ince I was still a little 
under twelve years of age, 











ticket-checker. “He looks older!” 

Like all honest men, my father 
\was furious when suspected of tric- 
kery. He bought a full ticket at 
‘once, and when the change was 
brought to him, he flung it on the 
floor, to show _ how little he 
cared for money. The ticket-chec- 
ker went away looking ashamed. | 
was filled with admiration for my 
quiet father who could be so angry 
when the need arose. 

In Amritsar, my father and 1 
ofters went to the beautiful temple 
in the morning. My father joined 
the prayers and hymns. Istood in 
the water and listened. The Sikh 
devotees were kind and friendly 
and often gave me bits of halva 
and sugar candy. 

T would sometimes sing for my* 
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father. He liked to hear the hymns 
learnt with the others at Jora: 
sanko. He would listen with his 
eyes closed. 


I told my father many things 
about life in Jorasanko which must 
have astonished him; no one had 
ever told him these little things 
because he was held in such awe. 
We read letters from home to- 
gether and my father told me a 
great many jokes. 


We had simple meals together. 
Iwas to study after lunch, 
bbut my father usually let me off. 
Usually I would go for a long walk 
instead of sleeping. My father 
never scolded me for this, He 
believed that young boys should 
Jearn to stand on their own feet 


We stayed in Amritsar, for a 
whole month. I studied English, 
\Bengali, Sanskrit and astronomy 
under my father’s guidance. We 
had brought many books with us. 
Yet | was given plenty of time on 
my own. | felt myself growing up. 


fter_a few months of 
travel I returned to Cal 
cutta with Kishori Babu, 
taking leave of my father 
with great regret. I was so close to 
him now and understood him so 
well. 

‘Those few months had changed 
me. I was no longer an insigni- 
ficant child, People paid me more 
attention. Everyone at home 
noticed the change. 
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At first had a grand time, going 
from room to room with exciting 
tales of the places I had seen. My 
mother, and the other ladies, lis- 
{ened to mewith awe, as showed 
off my newly acquired knowledge. 
Italked about the stars and recited 
lines from the holy books, the way 
my father had taught me. This 
made the ladies think that I was 
more important than I was. To 
tell the truth, this admiration made 
me alittle vain. [was also nervous 
when my mother called everyone 
to hear me recite my Sanskrit 
slokas, because | could not always 
recall allthat I had read! 

T went to a new school, St. 
Xavier's, the best in the city. Still 
did not like it. [wrote more poems. 
One of my poems called Ambition 
‘was published in an adult news- 
paper. 

Twas no longer a child. My 
beliefs were strengthened, as I grew 
older. Although my family worried 
about my future (a big strong boy 
cannot waste his life lounging 
about singing and writing!) I did 
not 


I felt should try to seve 
my people by devoting my life to 
children, bringing them up in the 
midst of nature, making sure they 
did their own work and served 
others too. 


As I grew older, reviving beauti- 
ful old traditions and the learning 
of India, and combining the new 
knowledge with physical strength 
in the service of the country, 
‘became my greatest ambition... 





ne dark night in the jungle, 
Tullu the owl, sat on his favou- 
rite perch. The jungle was very 
quiet except for the sounds of 
noctumal insects, scurrying around 
in search of food. Tullu was the 
only one awake, besides them. 
Poor Tullu sighed. Why was he 
suchanugly fellow? Why is it that 
he woke up late in the evening 
and was awake until dawn? All 
the other creatures of the forest 
rose at dawn! Why was he differ- 
ent? He would be so happy if he 
was like everyone else! It was 
only because he was different that 
he was scoffed at! Tullu sighed 


Se 
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once more, He had no time to 
dwell on his woes. He was 
hungry.... time to hunt... 
A {1% days later, & meeting was 
called by the lion — king of 
the jungle. At the meeting all the 
creatures had to tell the gathering 
in what way they were useful citi- 
zens of the jungle. Thetigers, the 
elephants, the foxes, the deer, the 
~rabbits, the snakes, the peacocks, 
the woodpeckers, the mynahs, the 
hawks and the crows and all the 
other creatures of the jungle gath- 
ered in a clearingin large numbers, 
one morning. There was a lot of 
jostling and pushing as the crea- 
tures settled down. 

Tullu was also ifvited to the 
meeting. The sunlight hurt his 
eyes but still he decided to attend. 
He chose a shady spot high up in 
the trees, away from the glare of 
the sun. No one noticed him as 
he sleepily looked down on the 
gathering. 

The meeting began. Badshah, 
the lion roared. “Ihave a pride of 
place in the Animal Kingdom,” 
he said. “Iam king of the jungle!” 
all the animals nodded in assent. 
Sultan, the tiger spoke next: “We 
are in no way inferior to. 











«steal his grain ? 


lions, People fear us, and will 
never come close!” Next it was: 
the tum of Bhalu, the bear. “Bears. 
are strong — very strong!” he ; 
said. Gajaraj, the elephant laughed 
at this, “I am stronger!” he said. 
“No one can equal my strength!” 

Hiri, the deer spoke inher soft 
voice. “But you cannot run as 
fast ‘as | can! No one fears the 
deer! We are loved!” Shaitan the 
fox laughed slyly. “Can any other 
animal claim to be as cunning as | 
am?" he quipped. “We are friends 
of man too! We eat rats, which 
issed Nagaraj the 





cobra, 

Shantranj the peacock danced 
sideways, “lam the most beautiful 
of all the birds!" he said. "I am a 
dancer!" The koel sang in her 
sweet voice — “No poem is 
complete without my song. | am 
a famous musician!" The wood- 
pecker tapped his beak against 
the trunk of a tree for attention, 
“Lam an artist too! | am a carpenter. 
Tecan build my home in wood!” 

Munmun the mynah flapped her 
wings. “Children clap their hands. 
when they see my lovely yellow 
eyes!” she said. “Children also 
love ime!” boasted the parrot, 
“They love my beautiful colours 


Ronny: Where would you find bables 
‘nan army? 

Teddy: What? Babies in an army? 
‘Sounds awl Never heard of such 
a thing! 

Ronny: Of course you have, stupid! 
In the infantry! 


— Pawan Rao, aged 12 


— green and red!” 


Suddenly, Tullu who had been 
sitting quietly all this time, lost 
in his own thoughts, hooted loudly. 
He had seen smoke! 

Everyone's eyes tumed to Tullu's 
shady comer. No one had noticed 
him, as he sat shyly among the 
leaves. Whatever was the matter? 

Tullu, swooped down towards 
the animals gathered in the clear: 
ing flapping his wings, and hooting 
loudly. “To the lake! To the lake!” 
he cried. “Run! Run! It's fire! 
Fire!" 

The meeting ended abruptly. 
All the animals ran off as fast as 
their legs would cary them. The, 
birds flew towards the safety of 
the lake as well, with Tullu follow: 
ing closely. He kept hooting in 
warming, and saw to it that no 
one was left behind. 

Very soon, all the creatures of 
the jungle were gathered on a 
small island in the middle of the 
lake, and they watched the fire! 
slowly put itself out. They gathered 
around Tullu, who was now the 
hero! Many of them were sorry| 
that they had teased him so much! 

“But for your timely warning 
Tullu, we would have all been des 
troyed!" said Badshah. “From now 
con you willbe the jungle watchman, 
at night! Thank you for saving 
our lives!" 

Tullu was very pleased. He no 
longer felt sad. Even though he 
was different, he occupied a special 


pride of place in the jungle. 
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Vendy boy 


TV Wek thought of himself as 2 
wonder boy. He could not 
appreciate anything good or 
beautiful done by someone else. 
He always felt that he could have 
done the same thing even better! 
He looked down on the achieve 
ments of his family and friends, 
dismissing them as trifling. 













Ope Sunday, Vivek’ father sip- 
ped his cup of coffee with a 
sigh. “Ah delicious! Isnt it Vivek?” 
he exclaimed, 

“Oh well! Our milkman supplies 
excellent milk, and we buy the 
best quality coffee seeds, It's not 
surprising that the coffee is good!” 
said Vivek. He did not notice 
how his mother's smile faded at 
his words. He just thoughtlessly 
dampened her spirits, by crushing 
his father’s compliments which 
were intended for her. 

It did not stop there, Vivek's 
father tured to the sports page, 
and praised the cricket heroes of 
the day. He was proud of the 
young new talent in the Indian 


Gité 


‘eam. 

“Hmm!” snorted Vivek rudely. 
“What ever do you mean dad! 
Even I could do better than that if 
1 ves given the opportunity,” he 
said, 


ey um! Hm bored” sid Vivek 
that aftemoon, "Can you 
think of something for me to do?” 

“Tend the garden, Vivek" said 
his mother. ‘Clear away the weeds 
near my flowers.” 

“But that will take just a few 
moments!" whined Vivek. “What 
shall I do after that?” 

“Well, after you finish the weed- 
ing you can go to the market and 
get me some vegetables,” said his 
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mother. 

“All right,” said Vivek jumping 
up and rushing into the garden, 
“I'l start right away.” 

He took the tiny spade from. 
the shed and started his work. He 
was very pleased at how fast he 
worked. He threw the weeds he 
had puiled out over the garden 
wall into the road for the cattle to 
eat, and then ran into the house 
to wash his hands, He then proud- 
ly dragged his mother out to see 
all that he had done. 

Instead of being pleased at the 
sight of the clean bed, Vivek’s 
mother was horrified. “What have 
you done Vivek? Where is my 
methi? Did you think they were 
weeds and pull them up? Bring 
them here quickly and we can 
replant them while the soil is stil 
damp!" she cried. 

But the last of the methi was 
hanging out of the mouth of a 
black cow which stood beside the 
pile of weeds Vivek had hurled 
over the wall. 

Vivek felt rather bad. Anyway it 
couldn't be helped. He set off to 
the market with a vegetable basket. 
“He decided to bargain with the 
vegetable man. Perhaps that 
would make his mother feel better. 

When he reached the vegetable 
shop, Vivek refused the kindly 
vegetable man’s help in selecting 
the best vegetables, He put back 
the slender drumsticks. offered to 
‘him, and chose thick ones instead. 
“More value for money!” he 


thought. He also chose the thickest 
lady'sfinger he could find for the 
same reason. 

When he reached home and 
spread his purchases on the kit 
chen counter, his mother examin- 
ed them and then laughed. “My 
dear wonder boy! If we plant 
these vegetables they will sprout! 
They are not however suitable to 
eat!" she said. “Now come with 
me to the shop once again!” 

This time Vivek accepted the 
suggestions of the kindly old vege 
table man. Vivek’s mother thanked 
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him, and paid him for the tender 
and fresh vegetables, and marched 
Vivek home. 


that evening, Vivek’s mother 
had to attend a function at a 
friend's house. Before leaving the 
house, Vivek’s mother gave him 
instructions on making a cup of 
instant coffee. “Your father will 
be tired when he comes. home. 
Will you remember to make him 
coffee?" she asked. 
“Don't worry! We'll have excel- 
lent coffee!” answered Vivek with 


a proud grin. His mother smiled 
bback at him and left 
“Til make decoction — fresh 
coffee!” said Vivek to himself. He 
filled the coffee filter with fresh 
coffee powder, packed it in and 
‘some boiling hot water over 
it. “The decoction will be ready 
when dad returns home” he 
thought, as he sat down to read 
his book..... 
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Teacher : How does a scout start a 
fire with just two sticks? 

‘Student : He makes sure that one of 
them is a match stick! 


= 5. Viowanatha. 
hen Vivel's father got home 
he had a headache and badly > 
needed a cup of coffee to revive Y 


his spirits. 

Vivek closed his book and got 
up to make it. “Fresh coffee dad!” 
he said, as he rushed into the 
Kitchen.” He lifted the upper half 
of the coffee filter eagerly. Not a 
drop of decoction had dripped into 
the lower half of the container! 
Whatever could have gone wrong? 

Vivek's father came in to see 
what was holding up his coffee. 
He looked over Vivek's shoulder 
and laughed. “Too much coffee 
powder son. You've clogged the 
filter. Leave it to your mother to 
repair this, Now take this instant 
coffee and make meahot drink 
quickly,” he said kindly. 

As Vivek’s father drank his cup 
of coffee, he smiled to see his son's 
woebegone face, “Onlywhen you 
actually do a task you know the 
difficulties it involves — even a 
small thing like a cup of coffee!” 
he said. “I hope you will be more 
appreciative of other people's 
efforts from now on!” 
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Moti : Do you know what one phone 
‘said to another? 


Madan : No, what? 


‘Mott: Just said "You are too young to 
‘be engaged!” 
— Pavan Rao, aged 12 





Varun: Why did the musician sing on 
top of the ladder? 


Panthu: Because she wanted to catch 
the high notes! 


= Batol Krishnamoorthy, aged 13. 
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My dad loves scientific expert- 


ments, and tricky puzzles Here he's 
found awayto combine them both. 


He has hidden the names of 15 
scientists in this grid, Can you find 


them? You can move in any direc- 


tion you lke 


FIND 
THE 


SCIENTISTS 
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Solution on page : 80 


Compiled by 
V.S. Sripadasaran, aged 15 








Indeed he does! That's 
why he is known as 
“Lord of Many Chariots!" 


What? He isto marry 
the daughter of a 


‘STORY : ANANDHI 
PICTURES : VINU 
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"The poets decided to ask the king himself 
bout the strange news. 


‘O king! We'd lke to ask you 
something... So many princesses would give 
anything, 1o wed you. 





The woman | marry wil 
share my throne. | think she 
hould not only be inteligent, 
‘but also of this earth, the earth 

A of the Cholas, She should 
Itis my duty as Ne FN 3/4] know the greatness of work 
king of the land FEI and the problems of her 
to explain myself 
to the people. 


‘The queen ofthis and must 
‘ot marry me, in order to live 
In the lap of luxury... but 

to serve her people! 


minister's council. 


The king is 
seriously il 





Wthe king des 

childless, our insole 
‘ spite of all my efor, | doubt 

enemies wil if can save the kinds be 


called for. 


__continued. 
‘We must protect the queer from — 
all harm, These are dangerous 
times, No one must know that 

ld. 


Ant [hope itis a 
male child! 


‘The days passed. 
‘The queen gave birth to| | 
1 baby boy in her 

brother’ house, 


‘The king isnot \, 
here to see the 

pride of the 

Chola land! 





‘The queen's brother. Alter a few years the secret 

could not be protected... In Kavert 
poompatnam a ministers’ council 
‘was calle. 


Your son was bor a king! He wil 

be very famous, He will be wise 

and noble and brave... Yet let his bith 
be a secret! 


“The son ofthe king is growing 
up in Karuvur. As soon as he is 
‘of age we wil crown him king 
and hand him the sceptre 


The army chief plotted treason, 


‘The young prince isin Karuvur. 
‘You must cleverly kidnap him and. 


| though, the king had died 
childless, and that I could 
stake a claim to the throne, 
indeed | have every right. 


Th Karuvur, the quean’s brother asked her to be careful 


Lam going out of town, 
Please be carefull 


Uncle! | wil look after 
ber! 





‘When the queen's brother retumed 
a 


darling boy went to 
the river for a bath 
this morning | cannot 


The birth of the p 
longer a secret. If 
the work of enemies 


“The prince's unde, set out 
In search of him, with a 
few of his men, 

On the way, a wood: 
cutter. 


Yes... did see some 
people... In fact | even’ 
wondered 


‘There! see 
ahut.. 








‘The prince's uncle 
called the men who 
had accompanied 
him, 


Do not tell anyone that we 
have successfully rescued the 
prince! Otheruise his life wil 
bbe in danger once more. 


‘Ader allt is his lfe which is 
‘most important now! We can 
‘worry about his coronation 


hear that the house 
he lived has burnt down 
and that he istlead. 


"There has been no news from the young 
prince for a long time, His uncle 


hasn't come to see us elther, 


‘The soldiers of Pandya kingdom are 
creating trouble near the borders. 
‘The spies of the Chera kingdom 
cirele our county. 





‘Akingdom without a king s 


‘easy prey! Nominate a king at once Why? Lam here! Lam brave, 


and worthy! am also 
related to the dead king. 


chief minister. 


Thave an idea 

Let us adom the 
royal elephant, and 
place our trust in God, 
We will surely have a 
king once more, 


“The ministers agreed 2M The elephant walked forth with 
a garland 


‘You have carried none other than 
the king upon your broad back 
‘You must select your new master! 





‘Amidst the rejleng 
péople, the elephant 
walked to 
Kaviipatnam, 


intheleg of o 
Indeed black? 





The disappointed army chiet plotted 
against Karel Chola once again 


‘Why should we accept this unknown 
commonet as our king? 


Bpproed 
Je Cheras and Pondyes have joined isiidects 
hands with some other traitor, / Se 


‘A great baile 
‘was fought in 





Al. mame mg ou 


neighbours without giving them 


Long lve the Lord ofthe people! 





He finaly reached the ‘On his way home, te king of Vajra 
Himalayas challenged him, 


‘Abattle ensued, 
The defeated king 
of Valea 


* four pillar hall 





‘Karikal Chola was welcomed in Avant. 


great warrior will build a 
<great hall in your own city 
Where poets can meet and 
recitg thelr verse 





The painting was sent to the chief of ‘The banks were strengthened, and. 
the Rudras, who was startled the dam (which we can still see today) 
was built 


‘Messenger! I understand this 
‘message! I agree to help the kinty 
strengthen the banks of the Kaver, 


{agree uncle! But 
mes To not wish to 
iste for you marry a princess. 
tothink of Pane td mes 
setting down. imple good woman 
You must That i my father’s 


Karikal Chola chose a bride from 


One day the king was in th 
a place called Nanguy react fe 


court of Justice 


Ip ooh 
Fy yeuseno 
A [found great treasure. 


[wish my queen to be a woman who 
loves her land, and her people. 





bought only the 
land, the treasure 
belongs to him, You 


‘must ask him to 
accept what is his, 


> 
V fPam 
LEW it 


| will give gold and silken garments 
1as gifts to the great poets ofthis land! 

























6 aryu, please can you buy these 
‘Stings Peed on your way to 
the library?” called Mrs. Jain as 
Saryu was getting ready to go out. 
“Of course, Mummy, afterall Ill 
be passing the provision store on 
my way to the library. Just give 
me a list of the things you need 
and the money,” said Saryu, as 
she strapped her sandals and came 
Into the living-room where Mrs 
Jain was waiting for her, holding 
out a shopping bag, “Bye Mummy!” Saryu let herself 
“Thank you, Saryu. Tam busy out of the house. Her mother 
making a special meal and don't closed the front door, but did not 
have the time to go to the shop latch it, as she knew that her 

myself, You'llfind the listand the daughter would be back soon. 
moneyin apursein the shopping Saryu hummed a gay tune as 
she walked down the road, swing 
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ing the bag‘idly in her hand, 
‘Suddenly she froze with fear asa 
large dog came trotting up. Saryu 
quickly crossed the road hoping 
that the dog would not follow her. 
But, unfortunately for her, the 
playful animal thought that it was 
a game, and also crossed the road! 

Saryu. just took to her heels, 
‘She darted across the road again 
and ran to her house. She heard 
a burst of laughter but didn't care, 

thankfully slammed the front 
door shut behind her and heaved 
a sigh of pure relief. 

“Goodness! That was really 
close!” panted Saryu. 

‘Saryu was mortally scared of 

dogs. When she was a small girl, 
she had been bitten badly by & 
shuge dog, and then been ill for. 
quite some time. In fact, she still 
had a scar of the dog's bite on her 
am. 
“What! Are you back already, 
Saryu?” asked Mrs. Jain coming 
into the room, as she heard the 
front door open and slam. 

‘Saryu looked at her mother. 

“I'm sorry, Mummy. I didn't go 
to the shop. A huge dog scared 
me, and chased me so I ran back 
home,” she confessed. “My class- 
mates call_ me Saryu the Coward, 
1 feel so bad. In fact, I heard 
someone lauighing when I ran 
back.” 


“Never mind, Saryu,” Mrs. Jain 
consoled her. “You are a good 
girl and you don't harm anyone. 
Don't mind your classmates. But 
you know, you should try to over- 
‘come your fear. Not all dogs bite 


people. 

Saryu pondered over this advice, 
and decided that her mother was 
right, She would have to get over 
her fear one day, She didn't know 
that this would happen sooner 
than expected. 


Ov, ay, ater that week, as 
Saryu was walking back from 
school with her friends, they saw 
some hooligans teasing a tiny little 
puppy, which couldn't be more 
than a few days old, The little 
animal was squealing in fright. 
The boys laughed as the puppy 
tured round and round trying to 
get away from them, 

The boys rattled a can, filled 
with stones. This frightened the 
puppy even more, It was so small 
and weak. Sarvu's classmates 











merely cast a glance at the scene — 
and walked on, They were quite 
reluctant to confront the big boys, 
who looked big and strong. But 
Saryu was filled with pity for the 
helpless animal and she stood her 
ground, 

“Stop!” she cried, as she ran 
forward. “Don't tease the puppy!” 

“What is it to you? Don't tell 
me that the puppy is yours!" said 
one boy rudely, 

“Yes, this puppy does belong 
to me, Go away!” Saryu found 
herself saying firmly and boldly. 
The boys exchanged glances and 
ran off without another word. 

Saryu picked up the puppy. It 
licked her hand gratefully. Her 
classmates who had stopped to 
watch, stared at her in amazement. 

“How brave of you, Saryu, to 
tackle those roughlooking boys! 
And you defended a helpless crea- 
ture, We aren't as brave as you!” 





said Uma. 

“Yes, you've shown us what true 
courage is. Why! Those boys looked 
so dreadfully bad!” added Ritu, 

“all right, everyone. I'll take 
this puppy home, See you all 
later,” Saryu walked away with a 
wave and a smile. 

When Saryu got home, she 
gently wiped away the mud from 
the puppy's coat.. She poured 
some'milk inva clay dish and put it 
before the puppy! But it was too 
‘small and did not know what to 
do. So Mrs. Jain dipped a finger 
into the milk and let the puppy 
lick it. 

“Let me do it, Mummy!" begged 
‘Saryu and took over. Her mother 
watched her daughter feeding the 
puppy with a smile. The saucer 
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Diwan Bahadur Sir Tiravalyangudl 
Wayaraghavacharya often claimed that 
the had the longest name in the world. 

When he arrived in the USA. on 
September 1, 1949, reporters asked 
him his name. He treated them to it. 
‘When they asked for his name again 
he responded saying: "I just told it to 








In London, the Divan was called 
Sir 754, because that was the number 
ff his room at the hotel in which he 
was staying. 


was soon empty and the puppy 
yapped softly, Saryu put a soft 
old dhoti of her father’s in a 
basket and placed the puppy in- 
side. The little creature gave a 
happy sigh and went to sleep. 

Mrs. Jain was pleased with 
Saryu. “We celebrate Mahavir 
Jayanti this week. The great saint 
never harmed any living creature. 
He would have been really very 
pleased by your action in saving 
an innocent animal, You have 
also let your compassion overcome 
your fear of dogs! I am proud of 
you, Saryu!” she said. 

Saryu was surprised, Until now 
she ‘hadn't remembered that 
normally she was frightened of 
dogs, She had truly conquered 
her fear! 


Have any of you heard of the lake 
‘with the longest name in the world? It 
's located about three miles from the 
Connecticut state line in the USA, 
‘The name, which is of native 
‘American origin, has 40 letters in it. 
‘Chargogagogmanchaugagochaubud 
1ug! Translated into English 
it reads: "You fish on your side, we 
fish on ours! No one fish in the middle!" 
Today for convenience, the lake is 
known as Lake Webster, 
= 8. Viswonatha 
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‘SPOT THE STRANGERS! 








HELP THE MOTH FIND ITS WAY 
TO THE FLOWER! 
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PRICELESS { 


POSTCBRD: 


hen the first Indian stamp was 

issued on October 1, 1854, 
the concept of a postcard was stil 
unknown, Itwas only fifteen years 
later, that this simple mode of 
postal communication was con 
ceived by Dr. Emanual Herman 
of Austria. 

On duly 1, 1879 India issued 
the first postcard priced at one- 
and-half paise. It's inscription read 
— East India Postcard, and had a 
coat of arms, and a stamp bearing 
the diademed head of Queen 
Victoria on the right upper comer. 
‘The whole of one side wes 
for writting the address, and the 
size was about half that of the 
present postcard. 

From the very beginning, the 
postcard caught the fancy of the 
people. At the London’ General 
Post Office, it is said that Public 
demand was so great that on the 
day of issue in 1870, the Police 
had to be called in to regulate 
crowds! However, elsewhere, there 
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were varied reactions as to the 
utility and advantages of the new 
device. 

Some people felt it was foolish 
to indulge in private correspon- 
dence on postcards. Others, ad- 
vocated the use of this means of 
communication on the grounds, 
that it saves time and labour in 
correspondence. In India its use 
caught on simply out of economic 
considerations. 

In effect the humble postcard 
the common man’s means of com: 
munication continues to enjoy 
immense popularity, particularly 
among those in rural areas. It is 
the only consumer item, the price 
of which has not gone up from 
the nominal fifteen paise, fixed 
way back in 1974. At present, a 
record 2.1 billion postcards criss 
cross the country linking people 
by a common bond! 





Compiled by Jothinila 
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M22 stepped out into the 
garden. She heard her mother 
call her. 





in, and drank up her milk quickly. 
She kissed her mother and said 
“Thank you Amma! I am going to 
play. Don't call me for some 
time!” She skipped out into the 
garden again, humming her 
favourite tune. 

Meera stood near the lantana 
bush. She was happy. The flowers, 
the leaves, the cool breeze, the 
cawing crow, the pale yellow butter 
fly which fitted over the lantana 
bush — all these things made her 
happy. 

‘There was one tree Meera liked 
best. It bloomed in spring. She 
had seen the tiny yellow buds 
hanging in bunches on the tree 
last week. Suddenly this morning 
there were clusters of bright yellow 
flowers. Tender new leaves 
which were a silken green had 
sprouted. Meera loved the bright 
yellow and green 

“If [ were a little bird 1 would 
build my nest only on an acacia 


tree. How wonderful it would be 
to have a house in between 
bunches of yellow flowers,” she 
thought. 

Just then she saw a little black 
bird flit about the bush. She was 
very stil. As she watched,she saw 
a patch of velvety green on its 
head. It had a long needle-like 
beak which was curved, The bird 
flew from one flower to another 
and thrust its curved beak into 
every flower. 

“This is a nosey bird,” thought 
Meera. Another little bird came 
down and fluttered its tiny wings. 
They swung on the slender branch 
for a minute. The second little 
bird was mossy green and had a 
yellow belly. The birds chirped to 
teach other. “They cound be talking 
about their family,” thought Meera. 

‘The black bird flew to the papaya 
tree. It hovered by a flower for a 
Jong time. “How can this bird stay 
in the same place without holding 
‘on to anything?” wondered Meera. 
Suddenly the birds chirped, and 
flew out of sight. 

Mother was behind Meera. 
“Amma! You frightened the lovely 
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little birds,” whined Meera. 

“You mean the sunbirds?” 
asked Amma. 

“is that what they are called? 
They are so small,” said Meera. 

“They are called sunbirds. They 
love honey,” explained Amma. 
“Do you know they have builtin 
straws?” 

“What do you mean, Amma?” 
asked Meera. 

“Their tongues are like the straw 
with which you sip soft drinks!” 
said Amma. 

“You know Amma, the black 
sun bird does all sorts of tricks. It 
hangs upside down to poke its 
beak into the papaya flower!” said 
Meera. 

“Yes Meera! They are energetic 


sun birds!” 

Suddenly a white butterfly with 
black spots on its wings fluttered 
around her. Meera sat very stil. 
‘The butterfly made a few circles in 
the air and alighted on her hand. 
Meera was astonished, and laughed 
because the butterfly tickled her. 

The butterfly looked at Meera 
and spoke! “Meera! Our king has 
sent me to bring you to hit 

Meera was sure she was 
dreaming. She was silent. 

“Meera! Meera!” called the 
butterfly. 

“Are you calling me?" asked 
Meera. 

“Yes! Your name is Meera, isn’t 
it? | have heard your mother call 
you so many times,” said the butter- 





birds, they have to gather their fy. 


food from morning to evening. 
The papa bird is actually a deep 
purple and the mama bird is a 
mossy green. Now | must go in 
and finish cooking! Come in 
before it gets dark,” said Amma, 
and she went into the house. 
M22 ties on 2 stone 

and waited for the sunbirds 
to come back. When she looked 
up, the purple sunbird was sitting 
‘on a twig fluttering its wings. The 
bird chirped. “What a voice for 
such a tiny bird!” thought Meera. 
““s it calling someone?” Another 
bird dropped on to the same 
branch. 

“The mama bird,” thought 
Meera. “What a pity I can't under- 
stand what they are saying! How 
nice it would be if I could talk to 
the cheeky squirrel and cheewitting 
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“But how do you talk to me? I 
cannot understand your langu- 
age!” said Meera. 

The butterfly giggled, and its 
wings went up and down, It rose 
and came close to her and flew 
around her face. Then it sat upon 
her arm. 

“[have given you the power of 
understanding our talk. My king 
asked me to bring you to him, 
Hurry up said the butterfly. 

Meera laughed. “How can I 
‘come with you to your king? I can't 
fly and float in the air like you.” 

“Oh! | almost forgot that. Come 
here,” said the butterfly. Meera got 
up and followed him to the 
alamanda creeper. The butterfly 
sat on the leaf of the creeper. He 
told Meera, “Now pluck one flower 
and suck the stem.” 


Meer did so. It was sweet. Then 
she felt everything growing 
bigger and bigger. The leaves 
of the creeper became very big. 
The butterfly also became much 
bigger. Meera was frightened and 
closed her eyes. When she opened 
her eyes a little later she realised 
with a shock that she had become 
very small. Now again the butterfly 
laughed. “Meera! Don't get fright 
ened, Get on my back. I shall take 
you to my king.” Meera had to 
climb on a leaf, to climb on to the 
back of the butterfly. 

The butterfly flew into the air 
Meera laughed to see her house 








The butterfly flew to the acacia, 
tree. They landed on a branch 
which was surrounded by strings 
of hanging yellow flowers and 
green leaves, 

To Meera each flower seemed 
like a big cup. The leaves looked 
like curtains, She got down from 
the back of the butterfly. The 
ground seemed far below, but she 
‘was so small that she was able to 
walk on the branch without fear 
of falling. She took two steps and 
then she heard a voice. 

“Cheewit! Cheewit! Welcome 
to our court Meera. We are glad 
that you have come to see us, 





and garden from above. They Throughthe clusters of the flowers 


seemed so big! 
“What will Amma say if she sees 
me now?" thought Meera. 


and foliage came the purple sun 
bird she had been watching earlier. 
Now she realised that he looked 
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more like a king than a bird. He 
wore a tiny litle sparkling emerald 
crown on his head and walked 
majestically towards his mossy 
green queen. The velvet plumage 
that he wore was of the deepest 
purple. 

Meera did nct know how to 
greet the king. She joined her 
palms and said shyly, “Namaste 
your Majesty!” Then she hastily 
added, “Thank you very much for 
sending the butterfly to bring me 
here, I couldn't have come myself” 

‘The king said to Meera, “I am 
King Shakarkora, the ruler of your 
garden, You saw me on the 
alamanda creeper and lantana 
bush, ‘This tree is our court, and 
you are one of my subjects!" 

Meera niow saw that on the twigs 
near the branch where she was 
standing were many creatures. 
‘There were a pair of red bugs with 
black spots on their backs. There 
‘were many bees siting on bunches 
of flowers, Two bulbuls sat on a 
branch close to her, and opposite 
was a golden oriole. There were 
two tallor birds and a green 
parakeet. The seven sister birds 
sat huddled in a group whispering 
something in each others ears. It 
‘was indeed a very grand court. 

The king addressed his court. 
“Ladies and gentlemen! Today 
{sa very happy day for us, We 
have gathered here to honour our 
dear friend Meera who has been 
so kind to all of us. She has not 
only been kind to us by scattering 
rice, and wheat for.us every day, 
but she has also protected us and 
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our babies sometimes, from dogs. 
Meera, her mother and their old 
gardener have kept the garden so 
well, that the flowers bloom all year 
round, My queen and I have 
always had plenty of nectar from 
the flowers. So we are happy to 
announce, that we confer upon 
Meera the'title Pakshi Mitra which 
means ‘A Friend of Birds.” 

Meera was astonished and very 
happy. She just couldn't believe 
that this was happening to her. 

Then the king walked towards 
her and pinned a green ribbon 
‘on her frock, The queen smiled 
and gave Meera a small bunch of 
flowers, 

All the birds clapped their wings. 
‘The bees buzzed loudly. The golden. 
oriole whistled and the tailor birds 
squeaked, Even a few caterpillars 
danced a jig. They all made such 
a noise, Meera wanted to shout 
too but she realised that she should 
not do that, because she was the 
one who had been given an award. 

The king cried out, “Cheewit! 
Cheewit!” and clapped his wings. 
Everyone stopped shouting. 

“Now we shall ask Meera to say 
a few words to us,’ said the king. 

Meera wondered what to say. 
She had seen people speaking at 
‘meetings near her house. She had 
sometimes talked to her dolls like 
a speaker, just for fun. Now she 
hadtomake a real speech. How 
could she begin? 

“You Royal Highnesses and all 
the creatures in our garden!” she 
began. Then it was easy. “lam 
very grateful to you for considering 








Policeman : Are you lost? 

Pradeep : Yes! Have you seen a lady 
searching for lost ed who Took 
like me? 


= M. Murali and M. Prokosh 


‘me your friend. [am sure | will try 
to be a true Pakshi Mitra always. | 
am so happy I could visit you like 
this. This was possible only be- 
cause of the kindness of King 
Sakarkora. 

You who live in our garden 
are our dearest friends. It is you 
who make our garden more beauti 
ful. Itis you who make ovr garden 
grow fruits and vegetables. That is 
what my mother said. So | must 
thank you for being our friends, 
Without you our garden won't have 
fruits and vegetables. If you want 
me to do anything for you, I shall 
happily do it” 

Meera couldn't go on, because, 
again all the birds flapped their 
wings and danced on the twigs. 
So she just bowed. 

“Where are the bird babies? 
asked Meera, 

“They are hidden in the nursery 
on the alamanda creeper,” said 
the queen, 

“Oh! Can I see them?” asked 
Meera. 

“Ofcourse you can see them 
dear. We are always afraid of the 
cat who roams this garden at night. 
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Sometimes he gets the bird 
children. It is terrible,” said the 
queen. 

Meera felt sad. She made up 
her mind to tell amma that she 
should drive away the cat, 

The butterfly came and sat 
beside Meera. The queen said, 
"Come! We will go and see the 
nursery.” The queen flew and the 
butterfly followed her with Meera 
on his back. They went to the 
alamanda creeper which grew near 
Meera’s house. The topmost 
fronds had reached the terrace. 

Meera saw the queen perch on 
aleaf. The butterfly landed beside 
her on the next branch. Meera 
was a little frightened because the 
creeper swung to and fro in the 
breeze, The butterfly said, “ “Steady 
Meera. Look down.” 

Meera could not believe her 
eyes. There she saw hidden in the 
leaves a tiny little basket in which 
there were three funny little sun- 
bird chicks. The chicks opened 
their hungry mouths and made 
squeaky sounds, when they saw 
their mother. 

The queen began to feed her 
chicks. The more she fed them 
the more noise they made. She 
flew up and down, up and down 
many times, Meera watched with 
fascination. 

‘When the queen finished and 
sat on a twig. Meera said, “You 
must be very tired.” 

“Tam tired but my babies must 
‘grow. They will grow up very quickly 
and then take care of themselves. 
Till then I have to feed them and 


protect them trom our enemies.’ 

At that moment they heard a 
Miaow!” Meera looked down and 
saw a big cat with grey and 
black stripes on its body coming 
towards the alamanda creeper. 
Even Meera who had seen cats so 
‘often was frightened, Now that 
Meera was so small the cat looked 
as big as a tiger. 

The queen flew away crying out, 
“Cheewit! Cheewit!” The butter- 
fly took off with Meera holding on 
tight. Meera again saw far below 
two eyes that were green and 
fierce. She closed her eyes and 
hugged the butterfly. When she 
‘opened her eyes she found herself 
on the acacia tree before the king. 

“L will ask my mother to do 
something about the cat, Please 








take me home now butterfly!” said 
Meera. 

They again heard the “miaow” 
now right under the tree. The cat 
climbed the compound wall. All 
the birds and insects began to cry 
out in alarm. King Sakarkora cried, 
“Cheewit! Cheewit! Cheewit.” 
The butterfly flew in circles, and 
Meera became dizzy... 

S uddenly she found herself sit- 

ting on the stone in the garden. 
She heard Amma calling “Meera! 
Where are you?” She got up and 
ran towards the house. Amma was 
walking towards her. 

Meera's thoughts were still with 
the sun bird babies. 

“Amma! Amma, we must save 
the sunbird babies on the alamanda 

os ~ 
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Mala : Lets play School School! 
Sheela : No! I'm on leave today! 
= Veda Varndhaganesh, aged 14 











creeper from the monster,” said 
Meera. 

“What monster? What babies?” 
asked Amma, 

“Come here Amma,” said Meera 
and dragged her mother to where 
the alamanda had grown up the 
wall of their house and reached 
the terrace, As they neared the 
creeper the cat suddenly ran past 
them. Meera screamed at the cat. 

Meera was too short to see the 
nest which she had seen from the 
butterfly’s back. “Look Amma!” she 
said, “I can't see it but you can. 
Near the window there is a tiny 
nest. The cat is trying to get the 
chicks. We must protect them.” 

Amma looked and to her great 
surprise she found the nest. “How 
did you find that tiny nest Meera? 
If you had not told me | would not 
have found it.” 

“[t is a long story Amma!” said 
Meera. “Will you do something to 
save the chicks from the cat?” 
asked Meera. 

“Of course dear, We will bring 
some wire net today to cover the 
bush.” Meera felt relieved. They 
could hear the squeaking of the 
chicks. As they stood there the 
black sunbird flew over their heads 
to the alamanda creeper. The 
mossy green one followed. 

Meera told Amma the whole 
story. When she finished Amma 
said, “That was a lovely dream 
Meera! Only I can't understand 
how you found sunbird nest.” 

Meera smiled to herself. Never 
mind if Amma thought it was only 
dream, The chicks would be safe. 








DID YOU KNOW? 


* An ant can lift an object five 
times as heavy as itself! 

‘The buzzing sound made by the 
mosquito, is caused by its flap- 
ping wings. 

‘The common cockroach can go 
without food for forty-five days. 

The household lizard never 
drinks water. 

The length of a cat's whiskersis, 
equal to the width of it's body! 

No two zebras have the same 
set of stripes, 

The dog hangs out it's tongue 
to keep cool! 

The monkey, unlike human 
beings, bares all it's teeth when 
angry. 

The hippopotamus is a vegeta- 
ian. 

The hom of a rhinoceros is only 
a collection of hair. 

The crocodile is the only crea. 

ture which can move its upper 
jaw. 


Compiled by S. Padmanabhan 
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Dear Editor, 

‘The first step to success is determina- 
tion, It fills a person's heart with courage 
and hope. 

Steffi Graf, (the world’s top woman 
tennis player) once broke down on the 
tennis court when a line call went against 
her. Ten years have passed since that 
Incident — today she ruthlessly dominates 
‘women's tennis 

‘Determination dispels doubts. A person’ 
‘cannot sueceed in life unless he or she 
has an tron wil, 

R. Prabhu, aged 15, 
Coimbatore 


Dear Eattor, 

Education isa very important issue in 
‘8 developing country like ours. Our 
‘government has tried to help backward | 
‘people by reserving a certain number of| 
Seat for them, in educational insttuttons 
hoping that they wil aval themselves of 
the opportunity to study 

“The aim of the goverment is admir 
able. Yet because of this policy many 
bright students, are deprived oftheir ght 
to good education, and therefore a good 
future, 

Tels up to us — the younger citizins of 
India to fight to eradicate the caste system 
‘in our county, and to ensure that al 
young people, whatever their case, age, 
32x oF status have equal opportunities. 

RS. Prectha, aged 13, 
St, Jomph's Matriculation School, 
Coimbatore. 
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Thick coloured cardboard different 
coloured round-shaped sequins, 
square mirror pieces (like those 
used for mirror work), golden 
coloured thread,adhesive 


What to do: 


1, Rub white chalk on the back of 
a sheet of tracing paper. When 
you shake the cardboard after 
the tracing has been done, the 
extra chalk will fall of 

2. In the photograph shown, a 
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drawing of a fish has been 
traced. Lay the golden thread 
along the lines to demarcate 
the scales and the outline of 
the fish. 

3, Place the sequinsin lines to fil 
in the fins and tail. Stick in 
place with adhesive 

4, Paste the square mirrors to form 

the scales. 

In the centre of each mirror, 


stick a sequin 
6. For the eye, use a round mirror, 
Put a black sticker “bindi" in 
the centre of the eye for the 
pupil 
7. Have the picture framed. 
Sequin. pictures of swans, pea- 
cocks with colourful tail-trains, or 
temple gopurams can also be 
made. 


NEELA SUBRAMANIAM. 


BiebS at BHARATPUR 


Apaentng lye tums the 
Keoladeo Sanctuary at Bharat- 
pur, Suddenly, the quiet landscape 
is transformed into a spectacle of 
sound and colour, as thousands 
cof birds come to thelr nests from 
the neighbouring fields, The air 
comes alive with the quacking of 
ducks, the honking of cranes and 
the harsh chorus of hundreds of 
others birds, The lush green land- 
scape forms a vivid backdrop for 
the brightly coloured plumage. 
The Keoladeo Bird Sanctuary 
is Situated on the notrhwestern 
side of the great Indo-Gangetic 
plain, near Bharatpur. The fresh 
Water swamp of the sanctuary is 
filed with the waters ofthe rivers 
Gambhir and Banganga. Fish, 





frogs and thousands of insects 
make their home in the swamp. 
They are part of this special eco- 
system, which attracts migratory 
birds to Bharatpur. 

Birds from places as far away as 
Sibert, eave their cold home lands 
during the winter months, and 
come to India in search of food 
and warmth, The babul and 
adam trees which grow in plenty 
in the sanctuary offer shelter to 
the weary travellers from across 
the continent. Besides the migra- 
tory birds, the sanctuary houses 
many year-round residents 

Itis believed that three hundred 
and seventy six species of birds 
visit Bharatpur every year. With 
the breaking of the monsoon after 
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the long, hot, summer months, 
birds start trickling into the sanc- 
tuary. Monsoon is the nesting 
season, and soon hundreds of 
birds of different species can be 
seen building the nests. Cormo- 
rants, darters, egrets, ibis, gray 
herons, painted storks, jacanas, 


purple herons, sarus cranes, spoon 
bills moorhens, spotbills and com: 


mon teals — these are only a few 
of the birds which start families in 


Bharatput. In a short period of 
four months (July to October), 
twenty thousand chicks of different 

ecies are reared in various bird 
families. The migrants start arriving 
in October. 


Many kinds of migratory birds 
come to Bharatpur. The last to 
arrive are the spectacular Siberian 
cranes. The sanctuary is particu: 
larly proud of these cranes, for 
they are a very rare species. Sadly 
only two hundred of them are left 
in nature today. They are tall, 
graceful white birds with red beaks 
and shrill whistle-like calls, These 
cranes leave their home in Siberia 
and fly a distance of nearly four 
thousand kilometres to Bharatpur. 
It is sad that this season, out of 
the seventeen birds which were 
spotted arriving, only ten seem 
to be left. Poachers are a great 





menace to wildlife all over the 
world. 

‘The swamp was initially develop- 
ed as a hunting ground by the 
rulers of Bharatpur, in the’ early 
part of the century, The first duck 
shoot was inaugurated by Lord 
Curzon in 1902, Shoots led by 
King Edward VIII followed. On 
most of the shoots, nearly four 
thousand ducks was shot on a 
single day! By 1946, the official 
killings were recorded at twenty 
thousand, It was only in 1956, 
that the swamp at Bharatpur was 
declared a sanctuary, and It was as 
late as 1982, that it was upgraded 
as a national park 

Bharatpur is situated midway 
between Delhi and Jaipur. The 
sanctuary Is about two kilometres 
south of the town. Today Bharat 
pur attracts plenty of tourists during 
the season, which is usually from 
October to January. An interested 
bird watcher can spot a variety of 
birds while cycling around the 
sanctuary. Bicycles are readily 
available for hire at reasonable cost, 

The return migration starts by 
the end of February. As summer 
approaches, and the deserts of 
Rajasthan heat up, the birds leave, 
and soon the sanctuary wears a 
deserted look. Only terrestrial 
animals like the nilgai, jackals, wild 
cats and black bucks roam the 
swamp. Shimmering in the heat, 
Bharatpur waits for monsoon to 
break once more, waits for new 
broods of chicks to be born again, 


SIDDHARTH SWAMINATHAN 
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our heads and eight hands 

were almost out of the win- 
dows of the railway compartment 
as the train screeched to a halt at 
the sleepy village station. 

“There he is!” 

“Lcan see him!" 

“Come, we're at this end!” 

“Ramu!” 

Out jumped four sturdy youngs- 
ters, joy wrt large on their grubby 
faces, heads tousled, shirts crump- 
led, bags slung on their shoulders. 
Satish, the oldest, was fourteen 
years old, and considered himself 
leader. 

“Hey, stand back!" he yelled. 
“The train is about to move.” 

“Ramu!” shouted Gopi, the 
baby, who was eight years old. 

A tall youth, burnished and 
muscled, neatly dressed in a dhoti 
and shift, came up to the excited 
four, beaming a warm welcome. 

“So you are all back! Am I glad! 
Ithas been dull without you four! 
Come! Let us go. Your aunts are 
waiting for you. Gopi, how tall 
you have grown!” 

The five of them trooped out of 

he station to a narrow high path. 

On either side were lush green 
paddy fields swinging gently in the 
morning breeze. 

Aten minute walk, and the dear 
old house came into view. Two 
matronly ladies stood smiling at 
the gate, arms extended. “Boys! 
How you have all grown in this 
cone year! May be you should go 
slow on those mangoes and jack 
fruits,” exclaimed Ammu Aunty, 
her eyes twinkling mischievously. 


THE 
MELY 


FIND 


There was.a chorus of groans. 
‘Ammu Aunty held up her hand. 
“T was only joking. Breakfast is 
ready... but bathe first!” 

The four grubby cousins, rushed 
to the tank at the end of the com- 
pound, and jumped in. Brr! The 
water was cold! A quick dip, and 
they were out, running to the 
house to down a hearty breakfast 
of steaming hot idl, sambar and 
thick coconut chutney! They chat- 
ted excitedly as they ate, giving 
their aunts news of their parents, 
and school, and the city. 

“Now enjoy yourselves, but do 
keep out of mischief,” said Kalyani 
‘Aunty, the younger of the two 
aunts. “Ramu, get some mangoes, 
down from the tree in the far 
comer. We must get them to ripen 
before this lot is over.” 

Satish, Suresh, Venu and Gopi 
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walked away happily. Textbooks 
and exams had been left far 
behind, and they were all set to 
enjoy their four weeks of holidays 
in this, their native village, ‘Their 
fathers were brothers, and 
the two aunts were their fathers! 
sisters, The old home had charm- 
ed them even as small children, 
when they had come to visit with 
their parents. Now they were older, 
and the highlight of their year was 
this annual visit. 

They followed Ramu ‘to the 
mango tree, and scrambled up the 
branches setting down cosily, and 
munching the crisp, raw mangoes, 
Ramu, an omphan has always lived 
with the old ladies helping them 
around the house. He was a good 
bit older than the boys, and studied 


at the local school. 

Ramu, was strangely quiet. 
Venu, the serious, bespectacled 
thirteen year old, noticed this. 
“Ramu, is anything the matter? 
You seem troubled!” he said. 

“Boys, | don't know how to say 
this, but this may be your last 
vacation here,” said Ramu, very 
downcast, 

“What ever do you mean 
Ramu?" cried Gopi. “We didn’t 
hear anything like that!” 

“Well...” sighed Ramu. “This 
estate is very expensive for your 
aunts to manage. Theyare think- 
ing of selling it and the house, 
because they cannot afford it.” 

The boys were shocked into 
silence. Their beloved house to 
go to strangers? Never to play in 








the paddy fields, or climb mango 
trees again. It was unimaginable. 

“And you, Ramu?” Gopi broke 
the silence 

“Your father has promised to 
help me get a job, Gopi,” said 
Ramu sadly. “I too will feel very 
sony to leave. This has been my 
home ever since I can remember.” 

As the boys retraced their foot 
steps to the house. Ammu Aunty 
called out to them. 

“From your faces I can guess 
Ramu has told you about the 
house. It has been a tough deci 
sion for us. Kalyani and I grew up 
here. But its too expensive to 
maintain, and the returns are low. 
Our neighbour is a good friend. 
He has offered a fair price. We 
would rather. he owned it than a 


total stranger. So enjoy yourselves 
while you are here and have a 
good time,” she said. 

After a delicious lunch followed 
by payasam made of thick jack- 
fruit jam, jaggery and fresh coconut 
milk, the boys could barely budge! 
The two aunts slowly followed 
them upstairs. 

“Ammu Aunty, isn't there any 
way to save this place,” asked 
Suresh. “If we had enough money 
to run the place, it need not go, 
need it?” 

“{f! That is a big word! But there 
is no money! Don't worry your 
heads about such matters, We 
are going to rest awhile,” said 
‘Ammu Aunty. 

“Aunty, can we take a look 
around the attic while you rest?” 


Gopi wanted to know. 

“Not now. I'll have Ramu 
clear it of the cobwebs and bats, 
and then you can explore,” replied 
‘Ammu Aunty settling herself for a 
nap. 

“Then let's go out. We can 
swim, Come on,” said Satish. 


They spent a delightful aftemoon, Satish. 


at the tank all of them being good 


‘swimmers. 
A Wath whtaed by, One aie 
noon, it poured cats and 
dogs. The boys were bored, coop- 
ea up inside the house. 
‘A perfect aftemoon for explor- 
ing the attic,” ventured Gopi. 
“All right,” said Ramu. “I cleared 
the cobwebs two days ago. But 
It is pitch dark up 


source of mystery to the boys. It 
was dumped with things no one 
bothered about anymore. As they 
clambered up to it, and went in 
through the natrow door, there 
was a tense feeling of adventure! 
They cn all fours, the light 
from the torch lending an eerie 
touch. They flt their way, touching 
the wooden walls, knocking 
‘on them for effect! They bumped 
into shadowy pieces of furniture. 
Gopi located a pile of old photo 
albums, which he tucked under 


his arm. 

“Hey, listen to this,” Suresh’s 
voice came in the dark. 

“What?” cried the four is unison. 

“Doesn't this sound hollow to 
you? Maybe there's a passage 
4 


behind it which leads somewhere!” 
Suresh couldn't contain his excite- 
ment. 

“Now don't let your imagination 
run riot. It couldn't possibly leac 
anywhere, could it, Ramu?” Venu 
quelled Suresh. 

“Stop arguing,” commanded 

.. “Shine the torch here. 
Suresh Lam going eamine i, 
Yes, that’s enough light. Gopi 
move away from the ventilator 
there. Let's get some air. Look, 
Suresh, if | press my palm hard 
enough, I think this part will slide. 
Yes! Its moving! Oh, but its getting 
ar : 


“Try again, Satish. Ramu, can 
you help? 

You're stronger,” said Suresh. 

“Give me some room. Here, I'll 
come forward,” said Ramu. 

“Yes, this one Ramu! Can you 
move it? There doesn't seem to 
be a knob or anything,” said Satish. 

“Its sliding all right. But I think 
it might need a little oll and some 
‘tool to move it. I'll go and bring 
something in a jiffy,” said Ramu, 
crawling back. 


is 

The others sat in a fever of ex: 
citement while Ramu went to fetch 
his rods. They kept knocking 
around to see if any more holl 
sounds could be heard. Ramu 
‘was back in a trice, and clambered 
to the front. 

“Now let's see,” he said. “A 
little oil here, and here. I'll lift this 
a little with this screwdriver. Satish, 
now push gently.” 

“Its opening!” 

“Shine the torch inside.” 


'a little room!” 
lothing in there!” 

There was a loud chorus of 
disappointment voices. 

“Ramu, your arms are longest. 
Feel inside," said Satish, 

Ramu put his hand in, gingerly, 
and felt around. His fingers felt. 
whatever was it? 

“There's something here,” he 
ctied, In the far corer was a 
small box! Ramu brought it forward 
with his fingers. “Boys, move 
down, I have a box here. Let's 
see what itis.” 

One by one they got down. 
Curiosity had made them strangely 
quiet! The box opened easily, and 
inside was yellow piece of paper! 

“What could it be?” asked Ramu, 
spreading it open. 








“It is a map!” said Venu, “Let 
Us examine it.” 

“It is rather faded, but it has 
some writing on it,” said Suresh. 

“It says house, and then tank. 
Look there is an ‘X’ in the middle 
of the tank! We must tell the aunts 
about this! They may know some- 
thing!” The five of them rushed 
down to wake the old ladies. 


The aunts were startled when 
they heard what the boys had to 
say, “It can't bel After all these 
yeas! Kalyani, it must be a dream!" 
exclaimed Ammu Aunty. 

“What is it? What are you talking 
about?” asked the boys. 

“Many years ago our great grand 
parents lived here. The family 
had plenty of jewellery and gold 
coins, They lived in luxury but 
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during Tipu Sultan's invasion in 
this area several people were killed 
and houses raided. When great 
grand father heard of it he hid the 
family treasure but the invaders 
killed him. His wife and children 
who had gone into hiding came 
back much later, but couldn't find 
the lost jewellery. 

The story was passed down the 
generations, but no one has been 
able to trace the gold and jewels. 
Now, we seem to have hit upon 
something! Great grandfather had 
thoughtfully though huriedly made 
a map of where he was hiding the 
treasure, but did not live to tell 
anyone about it!” said Ammu 
Aunty. 

“If'we find the treasure, the 
house need not be sold!” said 
Kalyani Aunty, quietly. 

“The boys stared at one another. 
What are we waiting for. Let's get 
cracking, There's something at 
the bottom of the tank!” said 
Suresh, “Come on...” 

Soon the boys dived in one after 
the other trying to find something, 





but with no suecess. 

“Let me try once more,” said 
Satish, “I think I saw something,” 
The words came out in a 
rush, between breaths. “Some: 
thing was sticking aut between the 
bricks at the side. It looked strange. 
Til ook again.” He went in again 
before what he said had registered 
with the others! 

“Oh I do hope he'll be careful,” 
vAmmu Aunty was anxious. “You 
children are more precious than 
any treasure.” “He's coming up,” 
Gopi shouted. “Give him a hand.” 

Satish leant against the steps, 
gasping. He could not speak for 
awhile, but his face reflected some 
strange joy! 

“Aunts, pray hard. There seems 
to be a box of some kind, wedged 
very tightly between the bricks on 
the side wall. There is moss and 
weed around. I think we'll have 
to dredge the tank dry before we 
can see what itis. Ramu, run for 
the dredging people. This is too 
exciting to be true!” he said. 

“Are you sure, son?” Kalyani 


Aunty was still doubtful. She did 
not want to have any false hopes. 
After all these years, it could not 
be! “Ramu don’t spread word 
around, in case it is nothing, Just 
say we want the tank cleaned.” 

Venu, Gopi and Suresh went 
down one after the other, just to 
catch a glimpse of the ‘box’! 

It was well past lunch time, but 
the usually ravenous crowd had 
forgotten about food! Suddenly 
their stomachs grumbled, 

“Come, come, No sense in 
going hungry, We have to wait till 
the men come. 

A couple of hours later the tank 
‘was almost dry. As the last of the 
water was pumped out, the brick 
layer came into view. Weeds and 
mosses grew abundantly all over. 





“Look, in that comer!” said 
Satish, "Do be careful of the slush, 
warned Ammu Aunty. 

Sure enough, as Satish moved 
the overgrown weeds there was 
the tip of a mettalic box like object. 

“Get a pick axe, Let us move 
these bricks, It won't be easy.” 

‘The men who had come were 
strong. Ina short while, a few 
bricks gave way, and there, sitting 
safely ensconced, was a small iron 
chest! 

Satish pulled hard to get it out, 
and in a moment of triumph put 
itinto the hands of his aunts. The 
children jumped around in glee, 
hugging each other and thumping 
backs! 

‘Ammu Aunty and Kalyani Aunty 
wept tears of joy! With trembling 




































fingers they tried to open the box. 
Itwas locked! 
“Wait, wait, see, there’s a key 
embedded on the underside of 
the box. Its fixed here. Let's prise 
it out,” said Venu, always practical 
and scientific. “Yes, I've got it. 
Ramu, oil this. It’s very rusty.” 
ae Tac « | Now he put the key into the lock, 
rather = Shreyas... would you like 2 | and it actually tumed, with a slight 
litle brother or a itlesstert Ply} creak and click! All hands lifted 
., | the lid, with bated breath! Shining, 
‘Shreyas ; If you and mummy don’t i 
ee an ** | twinkling, winking, lay curled up, 
realy tke a tle puppy | eckaces and bangles and rings, 
gold coins of all sizes, bright in the 
‘evening sunshine! The family trea- 
sure! 
“We have to let your fathers 
know, They must come,” Ammu 
Aunty was practically screaming. 
“Now we can keep the house,” 
wes Kalyani Aunty’s relieved re- 
action. 
“Whopeee! So we can come 
‘Nagaraj: Is our bite poisonous? here again and again! Ramu, you'll 
‘Kaliya: Why do you ask? be here too.” 
Nagar: just bit my ip! All of them went back to the 
house. It was time for prayer and 
—k re Kumar, eged 15 | thanks giving, as the evening sun 
set on the house, smiling indul- 


gently. 

“It was all due to you boys. 
What luck you thought of searching 
the attic,” said Ammu Aunty. 

“We would never have thought 
of going up and exploring like 
that,” said Kalyani Aunty. 

Later at night, although tired 
the boys chattered away feverishly, 
their thrill and joy unabated. At 
Viru : What is —— last, quite exhausted, they drifted 
Niru:A mountain with hiccups! —_| off to sleep, dreaming of the exci- 
. Viewanatha_ | ting adventures they had had. 








rte astonishing that in spite 


‘writing, the good old common 


pencil, so inexpensive and familiar 
to all of us still accounts for over 
90 per cent of the world’s writin 
tools? In fact, the all purpose pencil 
has become 50 much a part of our 
lives, that we have ceased to think 
‘of the many processes involved in 
its production.+ 

The word pencil is derived from 
the Latin word pencillium, which 
means "a ltt tail” You see the 
first pencils were fine brushes of 
hair or bristles! In ancient times 
the Greeks and Romans used lead 
to mark or draw lines. In fact the 
black core of the pencil is called 
lead to this day. 

Although commonly called a 
lead pencil, today, a pencil con- 
tains no lead at al. It isa stick of 
graphite material, fixed into a long, 
cylindrical piece of wood. The 
manufacture of pencils, is a compli- 
‘cated process that calls for care 
and accuracry. The main compo: 
nents — wood, graphite, and clay 
— are found in different parts of 
the world, and then assembled 





together into a harmonious whole. 

Many of us like to chew on the 
ends of our pencils. The wood is 
soft and quite chewy. This wood 
is specially chosen for its softness; 
not for chewing, but because it 
can be easily sharpened! 

The wood of the cedar tree, 
which grows in plenty on the 
Himalayan slopes of India, is soft 
enough to whittle easily, and yet 
strong enough not to break under 
pressure. Also its grain is straight, 
and free of knots. The discovery 
that it was ideal for the manu- 
facture of the pencils was really 
an accident. Cedar trees were 
originally cut and sawed for use 
as sleepers (the horizontal planks 
beneath the iron rails) to fx ralway 
lines in the United States of 
America in 1650. ‘Little did any 
‘one imagine that years later these 





sleepers made from cedar wood 
would make the best pencil 
making material. The wood, long 

to the sun and rain, was 
ideally suited for making pencils, 
and also cheap! 

Then the search for the “lead” 
began. It is actually a mixture 
of graphite and clay. The clay 
acts as a binding agent and regu: 
lates the degree of hardness. Gra- 
phite is available in plenty in 
Ceylon, Madagascar, Korea and 
Mexico. Graphite is the blacken: 
ing material. 

The finest pencils are only 0.92 
millimetres in diametre so the deli- 
cacy of the process can well be 
imagined. Graphite and clay are 
cleaned, ground and kneaded. 
The mixing which follows takes 
weeks and sometimes even a 
couple of months, as the durability 
and smoothness of the lead de- 
pend on the quality of the mixture, 
‘The greater the quantity of graphite 
in the lead, the blacker and softer, 
the writing. 

‘This mixture is squeezed from a 
metal cylinder through holes of 
desired size. In view of the high 
precision to be maintained in this, 
the holes are encased in a precious 
stone — diamond, sapphire or 
agate, These are the only materials 
strong enough to withstand high 
pressure and guarantee precision. 
Even the best steel wears out 
quickly. 

The sharp, continuous strip of 
lead is cut by a sharp knife opera- 
ting at terrific speed. The leads 
are then subjected to high pressure 
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heating in kilns and later boiled 
in a mixture of grease and wax. 
This is to make the writing stick to 
the paper! Leads for coloured 
pencils are not subjected to heat- 
processing as they contain organic 
substances. 

Grooves are made in the cedar 
slot to the exact thickness of the 
lead, which is inserted accurately 
into position with the aid of special 
instruments. The surface of the 
slat is glued and then a comple- 
mentary slat is laid on top, and 
the two are then clamped together. 

‘After proper drying, the slats with 
the glued-in leads are cut into 
pencils of required length. The 
result is the pencil, we know so 
well, All that remains is the paint: 
ing and the stamping of the manu: 
facturer’s name! 

So great is the range of pencils 
today, that one factory alone 
manufactures no fewer than 350 
to 400 different types of pencils. 
There are pencils for colouring, 
pencils for tinting photographs, 
school crayons, copying pencils, 
leads for propelling pencils, pencils 
so soft that they will write with 
varied pressure and pencils hard 
enough for the stone mason to 
use in his special work. Add to 
this, the demands of special pencils 
by the fashion designers. The list 
can become endless. And pencil 
makers meet al of ‘thesedemands, 
But it is the common pencils that 
scores over all the others, because 
they sell best! 
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SPELL TREE! 


T= is forinees 


R that shake in the breeze. 


is for rest 

in the shade which is best 
E — is for the eatables 

we get from the trees 

is for enemies 

that eat up the leaves... 





Akhil Rodrigues, aged 9 












Light, ight 
Rising with the sun so bright: 


, At night, the light 
Wi Of moons and stars 


4 2%— And headlights of cars! 
> Thave leamt lessons 
Seas About artificial light, 
"Invented by Edison 
Light helps us to see i 


Al the beautiful things 
Which in this world can be. 


Noopur Bakshi, aged 12 








BUS — FUSS 





J stood at the busstop 
Waiting for a bus 

Twas in such a hurry 
Tcouldn’t help but fuss 
Along came a goods van, 
A great big lorry 
asked for a ride 
The driver said “Sorry!” 
So I stood there 

It started to rain 

Then I thought 

Vd take a train. 

As towards the station 
Istarted to go 

I was splashed with mud 
To add to my woe! 
Itumed around 
‘And looked at the passing van 
I glared furiously 
At the careless man 
But wonder of wonders 
He pulled up by my side 
And said... "Miss. 

Can I give you a ride?” 


“ 
‘Aparna Jayakor, aged 9 eee 


THE RAINBOW 

























A taintow cores ona rainy day, 

It does not come on a sunny day 

I wonder why it doesn't come everyday 
It is made up of many colours 

Red, yellow, purple and others 
Twonder why, | wonder why 

It does not come on a sunny day 


Chaudhari, aged 8 


















N "Treesare vay good 
They give us lots of wood 


They sway in the air 
‘They make the weather fair 
They give us fruits to eat 

Which are very very sweet. 


| If you want a few rupees 
You must grow lots of trees. 


Ifwe have more greenery 
It will improve the scenery. 


‘Aditi Shenoy, aged 9 
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MR CROW'S COMPLAINT 


Mir. Crow sat on 


The window pane 
He looked at me 

‘And began to complain 
“We eat all the good things 
That you find very bad 

We help keep the city clean 
You shoo us away, as if we are mean! 


Children throw stones at us 
Yet we never mind 

We take it as a joke, you see, 
Is that not very kind? 

So now let us be friends 
And make a very good deal 
That you'll try your best to think: 
How we crows feel!” 


Reshma Prabhu, aged 12 e/a 
lA 


T his is the:last time 1 am going 
to try making a pen friend.” 
1 said to myself, “I I don’t hear 
from this boy, I will never write to 
ask anyone to be my pen friend 
again!” 

For many months | had wanted 
a.pen friend, 1 had combed 
through the pages of children’s 
‘magazines, diligently copied down 
addresses, spent a good deal of 
time selecting someone whose 
interests matched my own, and 
finally full of eagerness written to 
several people introducing myself. % 
To my great disappointment, | 
received few responses. Once or 3 
twice, there had been a beginning, 
but after the first letter the corres 
pondence had ceased. I persisted 





each time, but when more than NE 
three or four letters went unanswer- ea 
ed, | gave up and began a fresh We always hoped to meet some 


search, day, But Udaipur is a long way 
__ Lucky this time, itwas different. from Trichy, where | lived. More: 
‘Within a week of writing to Ajit, a over, nether of us were old enough 
boy in Udaipur in Rajasthan, I got to travel by ourselves. Ajit wrote 
a cheerful reply, What a neatly that he would visit the south especi- 
typed letter it was too! We had a ally Trichy. His parents welcomed 
lot of things in common — a the idea, he said. But my parents 
passion for debates, elocution and would not hear of my travelling to 
quiz contests. In addition Aji’s Udaipur. My dearest frienid meant 
favourite pastime like mine was nothing to them. | complained of 
also music. my parents’ indifference to him. 
‘As time went by we grew close His reply was only cheerful. His 
toeach other. In myletters wrote letters always make me laugh. 
and told him of my inner most Ajit never failed to see the funny 
ambitions, and dreams, and he side of things. 
told me of his... Ajit and his parents travelled 
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frequently. Once he wrote about 
his visit to Delhi. I read his impres- 
sions of. the place with delight. 
But Ajit did not sound happy. 

“[ don’t like museums,” he 
‘wrote. “You can’t touch anything 
in museums. Unfamiliar cities 
make me long for home, and the 
sounds of Delhi confused me. I 
should have visited you instead. I 
‘would have spent my days in your 
garden, listening to the bird's and 
the insects, smelling the mango 
trees and the fragrance of the 
jasmine, drinking delicious coco- 
nut water straight from the tree in 
your backyard!” 

I thought it strange that he 
should prefer a city like Trichy to 
the grandeur and excitement of 
Delhi. 


ne evening after returning 

home from school, I found a 
green envelope waiting for me. 1 
was sure that it would be a greeting 
card from Ajit for my birthday. 1 
eagerly tore open the envelope. 
There was a lovely greeting card 
and a sheet of paper with a type- 
written message. It said : “I hope 
you like the birthday card I am 
sending you. Mummy chose it. 
HAPPY: yAY.” 


The card was really beautiful. 
But I was a bit puzzled and con- 
fused by Aiit's note. Why had his 
mother chosen the card? For 
the first time I wondered why he 


always typed his letters. In my 
next letter I asked him. 

When at last the answer came, I 
was stunned. I ran out into the 
garden, and sitting under the 
‘mango tree, | read his letter again... 

“When I was eight,” wrote Ajit, 
“Ibegan to lose my eyesight. My 
parents did all they could, but the 
doctors couldn't cure me. I did 
not want to forget the things Ihad 
already learned, I did not want to 
forget how to write. The teacher 
who taught me braille, also taught 
me how to type, so now I can do 
most of my homework. Now, I'm 

pretty good at it. Naturally, I can't 
ead but my mother and father 
read to me whenever I ask.” 

Tunderstood now Ajit didn’t ke 
museums; why he longed for 
‘smells and taste and touch. 

Ajit went on, as if he guessed 
my sadness. “Look, why don't 
you send me a cassette tape with 
your voice on it? A ‘aay | letter 
tape? I can send you an empty 
‘one — and you can record your 
voice forme. Then I can recognize 


‘you by your voice. My good friend’ 


Sathya who wants to be a hockey 
champ!” 


Ajit joked as usualSlowly I began 
to laugh as I always did, when I 
read his letters. | felt, I loved him 
more than before.. 





K. Sathyadev, aged 12 
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